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INDIAN’S RUSE. 
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" T was the Indian summer— 
) those few, pleasant days which 
iN )} come like an oasis in the desert 
/of winter, cheering and glad- 
dening all things; the leaves 
in the forest were all yellow 
and faded, yet not one fell; 
the tall grass on the prairie 
‘ was unrufiled by the slightest 
‘iy breath of wind; a light blue 
}< vapor like smoke enveloped 
tk Severy object; there was no 
Mm brightness, no dazzling glare ; 
ih” but all was as still and silent as 
©: moonlight. It seemed as if the 
* spirit of the departed summer 


yet cold and lifeless, to haunt 
\ the scenes it had once made 

bright. ‘The sun, that in the 

past summer had been so hot 

and fierce, was now pale and 
yellow; then, at his setting, he lighted up the west with his 
deep red light, like a departed hero leaving his glory behind 
him: now, he sank calmly and moon-like to rest, a few feeble 
rays only remaining to tell of his departure. The sun had set; 
the shades of evening were falling fast over forest and prairie ; 
the stars were coming out one after another, as the graceful 
figure of an Indian lad glided from the dark pine-forest, and 
made his way through the rank herbage of the prairie, where 
the undulating motion of the grass, which in some places reached 


far above his head, alone enabled the eye to follow his track. A) or another feast on his victim. 
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short distance from the border of the forest lay the carcass of a 
deer. When within about twenty yards of the spot, the Indian 
paused ; and after examining the priming of the rusty, primitive- 
looking musket he earried, he crouched in silent watchfulness | 
among the thick grass, which here only reached his chest. | 

Na-na-ma-kee (Thunder) was 
of the tribe of Sacs. He num- 
bered nineteen summers, and 
longed to become a _ warrior. 
His heart burned within him 
when he listened to the tales 
the old men told of mighty 
chiefs now gone to the happy 
hunting-grounds, or to the boast- 
ful recitals of deeds of bravery 
or cunning the warriors related 
around the camp-fire. But there 
was another reason more power- 
ful in his breast than ambition : 
Na-na-ma-kee loved the daugh- 
ter of one of the chiefs of the 
tribe, and the maiden loved him. 
She was very beautiful; her 
long black hair and soft dark 
eyes any European lady might 
have envied: her yoice was so 
soft and silvery, they called her 
the Humming-bird. Often, as 
they wandered together, did the 
lovers talk of the day when 
Na-ni-ma-kee should be en- 
rolled amongst the braves, and 
demand the Humming-bird for 
his bride. 

Two grizzly bears he had already slain: one more, and all his | 
hopes would be fulfilled. Whilst hunting the wild turkey, he 
had that morning found a freshly-killed deer. The heavy foot- 
prints of a bear told clearly how the animal had met its death, 
and Na-na-ma-kee well knew that “the grizzly” would return 
He had waited but a few 
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minutes before a loud rustling was heard in the tall grass: nearer 
and nearer it came, until he could clearly distinguish bruin’s 
heavy shuffling tramp. The noise ceased; and the Indian knew, 
by an occasional low guttural growl, that the creature was busy 
at his repast. 


Rising softly, he crept forward, step by step, with 


TUE 


cat-like tread, until within a dozen paces. He could see the 
huge beast plainly tearing and crunching his prey. He knew 
that to level at any part except the head, would be worse than 
useless. Keeping his eye, therefore, steadily fixed on him, he 
waited, musket in hand, in readiness for the first opportunity. 
At length the grizzly’s head was raised with a fierce grow 
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Na-na-ma-kee was on the lee-side, therefore he knew the bear could 
not have winded him; but he saw his susp $ were ar d. No 
time was to be lost. Instantly he fired, and the ball entered the 
creature’s neck. The blood gushed in a torrent from the wound ; 
but it was not mortal, and with a roar of mingled rage and agony, 
the bear rushed towards his unseen enemy. The Indian clapped his 
hand instinctively to his belt, where hung the powder-flask, to re- 
load, but it was gone. His only remaining chance of safety lay in 
flight. If he could reach the forest, he was safe, for the grizzly bear 
never climbs. He was fleet, and the bear would follow by scent 
only; for, except by rising on his hind-legs, he could not look over 
the high grass. It was a long chase, but the bear gained fast. Na- 
na-ma-kee gave himself up for lost, when a sudden burst of dogs, on 
a burning scent, brought fresh hope to his heart, and in an instant 
more, his pursuer was brought to bay by half-a-dozen fierce deer- 
hounds. The Indian turned back ; but ere he reached the spot, the 
sharp crack of a rifle rung in his ears, and the huge beast rolled over 
lifeless. 

The hunter soon made his appearance—a thick-set, weather- 
beaten man, entirely clad in leather; his hunting-shirt, breeches, 
and gaiters, were all of the same material. Many a cut from Indian 
knife and tomahawk had this singular dress turned aside; often 
had it preserved its wearer from wolf’s teeth or serpent’s fang. 
Buffalo-hide, as the Indians called him, was a noted hunter. He 
stepped forward as quietly, and with as little appearance of excite- 
ment, as if it had been a racoon or prairie-dog that had fallen before 
his unerring rifle, and beat off the hounds which were now mauling 
the dead body. striving in vain to tear the tough skin; then draw- 
ing the long hunter’s knife from his belt, he proceeded to haunch 
the bear, in order to “blood the dogs.” In the meantime, the In- 
dian had regained his musket, but the powder-horn was not to be 
found. The darkness enabled him to escape unobserved to the 
wood. Sadly he sat on the trunk of a fallen tree: all his hopes were 
now blighted. He almost wished he had lost his life in the contest. 
Although he was not yet a warrior, his spirit would surely have gone 
to the happy hunting-grounds, if he had fallen nobly fighting. 
What a pleasant time to go now, he thought, at the season of the 
great hunting-feasts! He wondered how many thousands of miles 
of prairie must be burning there now to make the air here so warm 
and full of smoke, from a land so distant, that none knew.where it 
lay. When he thought of the Humming-bird, and how sorrowful 

he would be if he were dead, these thoughts vanished, and he felt 
life was still dear to him. But perhaps before he should be a war- 
rior, some other might buy her; for the girl was active and clever, 
ould cook a bear’s ham, or embroider a moccasin as well as any 
quaw. He would have the skin! Had he not as good a right to it 
as the Pale-face? He found the bear—he first struck him; perhaps 
he might have killed him without the white man’s aid; he must 
have faced his pursuer, and with his long knife he surely had a 
chance against a wounded bear! The next question was how he 
ould obtain the skin. His powder was gone; and he knew in close 
ombat there was no hope for him. Perhaps he could stab the 
unter in his sleep. Na-ni-ma-kee glided, snake-like, to the spot 
where the curling smoke of the hunter’s fire rose above the tops of 
-he tall grass. Buffaio-hide lay a few yards from it asleep, but 
round were his hounds, tied in couples to pegs driven into the 
ground, ready to warn their master of the approach of any hostile 
oot. The indiau was foiled in his murderous project, yet each 
obstacle served but to increase his eagerness. There lay the dead 
bear at his feet; he dared not attempt to skin it, for the slightest 
noise would arouse the dogs. His resolution was soon taken. 
Creeping back a short distance cautiously, as before, he lay down 
to watch. Long and wearisome appeared the night. He heard the 
howling of the wolves, far distant on the prairie, occasionally 
answered by a low growl or short bark from the hounds; the dismal 
hootings of the owls in the forest; and all the strange sounds of 
night in the backwoods sounded clearer and more terrible in the 
perfect stillness of inanimate nature. 

At length morning came. At the first dawn, the hunter rose, and 
having fresh-primed his rifle, and substituted the hunting-shirt for 
his sleeping-blanket, commenced skinning the bear. in almost 
breathless eagerness, Na-ni-ma-kee watched him. One leg after 
another was freed from its covering ; a few more dexterous strokes 
of the knife, and it would be finished. The Indian rose, and slunk 
round until he came between the hunter and his rifle. The fierce 
yells of the dogs startled Buffalo-hide. Looking back, he saw 
a pair of piercing black eyes gleaming at him, and the muzzle of a 
rusty musket within half-a-dozen yards of his head. 

The hunter had his share of courage, yet could not help feeling he 
was by no means in a pleasant situation. The Indian was too near 
to admit a chance of his missing, and yet quite far enough to give 
time to fire before the hunter could grapple with him. He felt it no 
small relief when he heard in the Sac tongue these words: “ Stand 
still, and the Indian’s gun speaks not. The Red-skin seeks not 
the Pale-face’s blood.” ** Hey!’ said Buffalo-hide, forgetting tnat 
although he understood Sac, the Indian might not know a word of 
English. ‘I’m tarnation glad to hear it; but if you’ll oblige me, 
just point that there rusty musket of yours the other way—I should 
feel a trifle more comfortable talking to you, I guess.” 








Na-na-ma-kee waited with grave courtesy until this speech was 
finished, although it was perfectly unintelligible to him. “The 
Great Spirit has given many tongues to the Pale-face,” he said; 
** the Red-skin has but one tongue.” 

Buffalo-hide gave the Indian a translation of his speech as civilly 
worded as possible, with the addition, that a bear’s ham was at his 
service, if he would like one. 

**When Na-na-ma-kee is hungry, he can kill for himself: he is 
not a squaw, that he should want others to hunt for him,” was the 
reply. 

The hunter began to fear lest he had unwittingly insulted the 
Indian, for the ominous-looking musket was still pointed at him. 
** What do you want of me ?”’ he asked. 

**T would have the skin,” replied Na-na-ma-kee. ‘I found the 
grizzly bear ; I watched for him long and patiently; the carcajow, 
(glutton,) on the banks of the Ottawa, awaiting the coming of the 
thirsty deer, hides not more cunningly among the leafy branches, 
than I in the thick grass. I first struck the creature, but missed 
the head; for the Great Spirit made the Red-skin’s eye to guide the 
arrow. The fire-stick is the Pale-face’s weapon. Na-na-ma-kee 
fled, the grizzly followed, as tie dog pursues the wild turkey through 
the cornfield; the rest the Pale-face knows. You saved my life, 
why then should I take yours ?” 

Well, thought the hunter, I’ve heard tell of they Ingin varmint 
showing gratitude, and such like, but I can’t say as ever I met with 
it afore. It would have been strange indeed if he had, as none of 
them had anything to thank him for, except not wantonly taking 
their lives; and in this respect he showed the same kindness to a 
prairie-dog as to an Indian; for, just the same reason—there was 
no use in shooting the one or the other. They say, thought he, 


that an Ingin’s exactly like a dog—never forgets a good turn done 
him; but, to my thinking, they’re more like skulking wolves—bold 
enough if there’s a pack o’ ’em, but skeary timorous devils when 
alone. ‘‘ Hark ye! Red-skin,” he said ; “‘ I’ve a fancy for this same 
akin; *tis a riglar screamer; beats all the bear-skins ever I set eyes 





on holler! I’ve a nice pack o’ beaver yonder worth twice the money, 
I'll get that for you instead.” 

Na-na-ma-kee saw the hunter’s meaning by his motions, although 
he understood not his words: his brow darkened, his eye glittered 
like some deadly serpent’s, when the reptile is coiled in readiness 
for the fatal spring. ‘‘ The tongue is far from the heart,” he re- 
replied: ‘‘the Pale-face’s heart says, my long gun lies by the bea- 
vers’ pack, my fierce dogs stand around it. Is Na-na-ma-kee a fool? 
I seek not the skin to sell it,”’ he continued, ‘‘ but that I may be a 
warrior. When I return with it, the chiefs will say : ‘ Na-na-ma-kee 
has slain three grizzly ‘bears, let him be numbered with the braves.’ 
Then will I wear their claws as a necklace; I will take to myself 
a wife, beautiful as the fawn, with a voice sweeter than the mocking- 
bird’s. I go,” he added; “bring the skin after me; and remem- 
ber, lessen the distance between us but a bow’s length, and the 
Pale-face will never more hunt the deer in the forest, or the buffalo 
on the plain. Come !—I lead the way.” . 

The hunter rose, and sulkily followed him, keeping himself in 
readiness for any opportunity that might offer, to fling himself on 
his guide and disarm him; but the Indian’s quick eye was turned 
back restlessly every instant. Once or twice, when butfalo-hide 
contrived to approach him more nearly, the Indian faced suddenly 
round, and by a significant glance at his weapon, gave the hunter 
plainly to understand, if he valued his life, it would be prudent to 
keep his appointed distance. Nearly half a mile they proceeded 
thus, until buffalo-hide began to fear lest he should be led to some 
camp to be tortured as a prisoner of war; but when he recollected 
that his life was even now in the hands of his conductor, his fears 
on this head were set at rest. At length Na-nd-ma-kee stopped. 
“Tt is enough,” he said: ‘ go.” 

The hunter needed not to be told a second time; dropping his 
his burden, he set out at a brisk pace, and soon reached the spot 
where he had passed the previous night. He knew it would be use- 
less to pursue the robber, and made up his mind to the loss of the 
bear’s-skin. 

Na-na-ma-kee returned in triumph to his tribe; he was made a 
warrior, and the Humming-bird became his bride. Many years had 
passed away. It was winter, the snow lay thickly on the ground, 
and the trees were clothed with its fantastic foliage. In a village of 
the Sacs, around the council-fire, sat the braves in deep and grave 
deliberation. The squaws and papouses were hurrying to and fro, 
or standing in groups of three and four, conversing in eager whis- 
pers. All was excitement. A war-party had returned, bringing 
with them a Pale-face, whom they had captured. ‘The prisoner 
stood bound to a sapling, his arms fastened behind him. He was 
an old man; the snows of many winters were on his head, yet he 
was still strong and active; his figure unbent, and his arm full of 
vigor. But one pipe was smoked ere the chiefs had decided the 
captive should be tortured. They unbound him from the tree, and 
had already commenced tying him to a stake in the centre of the 
village, when a tall figure was seen coming over the prairie. 

The prisoner’s eye brightened for a moment as that form ap- 
proached; the knot of Indians who stood round all made way for 
the new-comer. His mocassins, thickly fringed with scalp-locks, 
his rich and massive wampum-belt, and handsomely ornamented 
pipe, all showed he was a great chief. From what he could learn, 
the captive found he had been long absent on a trail, and the tribe 
knew not when he would return, or the council would not have been 
held in his absence. 

“‘T have something to tell the great chief before I die,’’ said the 
captive. Na-na-ma-kee—for it was he—came forward; unwillingly, 
he, too, had evidently recognised an old acquaintance. 

“Speak,” he said, at the same time motioning the Indians to 
withdraw: ‘‘ what seek you ?” 

‘Don’t you recollect the day when I saved you from the hug of 
the bear ?”" said the old man; ‘‘ yousaid then you could not take my 
life, will you let me be murdered now ?” 

The chief’s lip curled with a smile of scorn, as he replied: ‘* Na- 
na-ma-kee owes him nothing; the grizzly bear was slain for his 
skin, not to save a Red-skin’s life! Na-na-ma-kee’s gun was empty, 
his powder gone, or the white hunter’s bones would now be bleach- 
ing on the prairie, as a punishment for his daring to enter the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Sacs.”’ 

** You sneaking sarpint !” said Buffalo-hide, who, finding his en. 
treaties of no avail, gave vent to his indignation at having been 
thus imposed on—as usual, when he was excited, making use of his 
native tongue, unmindful whether the person addressed understood 
him or not—*‘ you reptile, to desave me with your fine speeches of 
gratitude. Howsomever, sure as shootin’, I’ll sarve ye out. If you 
and yer dirty friends there murder me, I’ll let ’em know the shabby 
trick you played me about that same skin—took it home, I’l! answer 
for it, and said as how you'd a killed un yourself! But I'll let ’em 
know the truth. ‘That there Ingin,’ I’ll say, ‘has got a forked 
tongue,’ as you call it in your fine humbugging way of speaking— 
‘a rattlesnake’s is nothing to it.’”” He paused, as if astonished that 
this speech had no effect on the chief; but when Na-na-ma-kee 
turned to leave him, without giving any answer, he recollected that 
probably the Indian had not understood a word of it; he therefore 
commenced a speech of like import in the Sac tongue. The stern 
features of the Indian were convulsed and distorted, as the whirl- 
wind of passion swept over them; it was but an instant ere they 
became grave and.calm as before. 

** Pale-face,” he muttered, “it is enough ; your life shall be saved. 
Yonder, where the tall chestnut towers above the trees on the 
river’s edge, lies a canoe—the river passed, you are safe. My brethren 
and my children,”’ he said, turning to the crowd, who were waiting, 
eagerly impatient to begin torturing their victim—* the Pale-face 
mocks us, saying: ‘In the days of my youth,I was swifter than the 
fawn; I bounded over the tops of the prairie-grass, and it bent not 
beneath my feet: even now, with the snows of sixty winters on my 
head, it were as vain for the Red-skins to pursue me as for the bear 
to chase the squirrel among the boughs of tlie tall pine-forest.’ Let 
us try this lying warrior, and prove his words to be but wind. Loose 
him; let him run as far as his arm can cast the tomahawk. When 
you bring him back, let his tortures be double, as is his face.” A 
shout of applause from the warriors greeted this speech. Buffalo- 
hide was unbound, a tomahawk placed in his hand, which he was 
told to throw in whatever direction he pleased; in an instant, it 
went whizzing through the air, and remained quivering in the ground, 
nearly half-way to the tree which Na-na-ma-kee had pointed out. 
A contemptuous laugh burst from the assembled warriors. ‘‘ The 
Pale-face’s arm is strong,”’ said they; ‘ but knows he not where 
the river lies ? the rapids are strong and the stream wide—no swim- 
mer can cross it.”” The captive walked slowly to the spot where the 
weapon had fallen; Na-na-ma-kee raised his arm, and fifty braves 
were instantly in pursuit, whooping like demons. ° 

The old hunter, as he ran heavily before them, looked like a 
wounded buffalo chased by a pack of hungry wolves ; his broad mas- 
sive form contrasting well with the light symmetrical figures of the 
Indians. The distance between them and their prey had lessened 
one-half by the time he reached the river. The canoe lay precisely 
where Na-na-ma-kee had told him: he leaped into it, and with 
a few vigorous strokes, was soon far from the land. Loud and ter- 
rible rang the yells of his baffled pursuers in his ears; a few hurled 
their tomahawks at the canoe, but they dropped harmlessly in the 
water around it. The canoe was within a few yards of the opposite 





-bank, when one, better aimed than the rest, struck the hunter in the 
shoulder, and his arm dropped useless by his side. A moment’s 
delay would have been fatal. Without heeding the pain he suffered, 
he applied his whole strength to the right-hand paddle, and brought 
thé canoe to graze the bank; one spring, and he was in safety. 
The canoe shot like an arrow down the rapids, and was dashed to 
atoms over the falls. 








LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The new representative of Queen Victoria to the 
American Government has not been selected. Mr. Charles Villiers has been 
offered the post and has declined it. The question of who is to be the new 
minister is at present under consideration, and nothing has been determined 
on. There are four American consulships now vacant, which will probably 
be filled up at the time of the appointment of the Minister to the United 
States. They are New York, Philadelphia, Charleston and Baltimore. 

A dinner was given by the county of Forfar, Scotland, to Lord Panmure. 
His speech was altogether congratulatory on the state of the country and on 
the present efficiency of the army, which he advised the country not to 
diminish. 

Wm. Brown, Esq., of Liverpool, a member of Parliament, has undertaken to 
erect, at his own expense, a free public library at a cost of £30,000. 


France.—The answer of the Russian Government with reference to the Paris 
conferences has been received, and that the Czar assents to all that has been 
proposed. 

The Moniteur contains a degree convoking the Senate and Legislative Body 
for Monday, the 16th of February. 

The official journal gives long accounts of the Court receptions on New 
Year’s day. They appear to have been full of state and ceremony, but not 
very different from those of former years. 

The silence of the Moniteur on the subject of the (onfe ‘ences gives contra- 
diction to the conjecture that all business was finished in the Congress. — 

The Swiss in Paris are signing an address of thinks to the Presse for the 
course it has taken in upholding the cause of Switzerland on the Neufchatel 

uestion. 
° The Moniteur publishes a report from M. Billault, the French Minister of the 
Interior, asking a credit of 3,000,000f. for public works in the Provinces. The 
report is followed by an Imperial decree approving the report and granting 
the money. 


SwITZERLAND.—Hopes of peace preponderated, but warlike preparations con- 
tinued with vigor. Mr. Fay, United States Minister at Berne, had gone to 
Berlin, and it was reported with the intention of offering the mediation of the 
United States. Other reports of good offices on the part of the United States 
prevailed, namely, that America would lend twenty millions of dollars and 
ships of war to convey the Swiss regiments from Naples. This was favorably 
ceceived in England. ; 

It is said that a French army of 60,000 men under Gen. Canrobert will be 
assembled on the eastern frontier to meet any emergencies. 

Berlin reports, which are probably exaggerations, assert that the French 
will actually occupy Neufchatel and Geneva, and the Austrians the Pays 
De Vaud. It is also added, with more probability, that France and Austria 
are united in intention to seize the opportunity that is offered by the present 
difficulty to wring from Switzerland a concession that her territory shall be no 
longer a harbor of political refugees. The 2d of January was the day specified 
for the march of the Prussians against Switzerland, but the time had been 
postponed until the 5th, and some reports stated that it would not take place 
until the 15th or later. The Swiss would put the Neufchatel prisoners on trial 
on or about the 15th inst. 


Curya.—The details of the China news fully confirms previous telegraphic 
lispatches, namely, that on October 8 the Chinese having taken twelve Chi- 
nese seamen from a coaster under the British flag, they were called on by the 
British Consul for reparation. The Consul receiving personal insult on mak- 
ing the demand, he called in the aid of Admiral Seymour. The Admiral then 
brought forward the British squadron, consisting of the Calcutta, 44 guns; 
sybil, 44; Nankin, 50; Comus, 14; steamer Niger, 14; Execution, 14; Barracou- 
ia, 6; Hornet, 17; Corremadle, 3; and demanded that the Chinese Viceroy 
should apologise, and salute the British flag. Tlis the Viceroy refused to do, 
and therefore, on October 24, fire was opened on all the forts except one; 
abreast of which were anchored 23 war junks, which a few days afterwar 
were engaged and destroyed by the Barracouta. Some of the forts were burn- 
ed, and others were occupied by-a detachment of the royal artillery. One 
hundred and seventy guns were spiked. 

Some days elapsed, but still the Viceroy would not apologise. He, how- 
ever, sent to the Admiral twelve persons purporting to be the seamen taken 
from the ship; but they not proving to be the same men, the Encounter on the 
27th opened fire on the city walls and the Viceroy’s palace, the Royal Artillery 
co-operating from the captured forts, while the Barracouta steamed up a 
branch of the river and threw shells into the forts on the heights. On the 

9th the city wall was breached and stormed by marines and sailors under 
ommodore Eliot. The Viceroy’s palace was also carried, but the British re- 
ired at night-fall. November 3d and 4th the old Cuy was shelled. On the 
ith the Barracouta destroyed the junks above mentioned, receiving 80 shots 
no her hull and rigging. On the 12th the Bogue forts at the entrance of the 
Canton River were taken. 

On the 15th the Chinese bad remanned the barrier forts, and fired into the 
inail steamer Canton on her way down. The British loss in the above epera- 
tions was trifling. The British and American ladies were removed from 
Vanton and sent, Oct. 23, with the treasure, to Hong Kong. A detachment of 
marines from the United States ship Portsmouth assisted in guarding the 
‘actories. 

Accounts of the American proceedings are not full. It is, however, an- 
nounced that an American ship was fired into from one of the Chinese forts 
in the Macao passage, whereupon the United States frigate Portsmouth imme- 
tiately proceeded to destroy it, and also notified the Chinese authorities that 
unless instant reparation was made for the insult offered to the American flag, 
uostile operations would be commenced. The United States steamer San 
Jacinto, after landing Dr. Parker at Macao, Nov. 11, returned to Whampoa, 
and anchored off French Island, with the Port-mouth and Levant. The British 
Consul, Mr. Parkes, under date of Nov. 15, officially informs the European 
community that Admiral Seymour does not deem it expedient to say what 
tuture measures he will adopt, but sees no immediate prospect of a restoration 
ef quiet. The mail steamer, when leaving, met a French frigate approaching 
the scene. 


Psrsia.—A letter from St. Petersburg in the Debats says: ‘‘The ac- 
counts which have been given of the concentration of a considerable 
military force near Bakon, on the Caspian Sea, are confirmed. These troops 
are composed of picked regiments from the Caucasus. The other troops con- 
centrated in the Caucasus are very numerous. The five corps ot which they 
are composed are to act in con-ert at any given moment in addition to the 
corps of Bakon, which belongs to the army of the Caucasus, and which in case 
of need could proceed to Persia. There is another co: ps, that of Orenbourg, 
which, if required, could take part in an exp dition. It would be destined to 
nvade the territory of the Affghans, and prevent them fighting against Persia 
in concert with England. The troops would proceed from Orenbourg by the 
road, followed by the expedition of Perowski on Khiva. Permanent pickets 
have been established on this road, as well as other establishments of great 
importance to an army when moving across such great wastes.’’ 

NicaraGua.—According to the latest arrivals from Nicaragua, we have the 
probably reliable intelligence regarding Gen. Walker. The Costa Ricans were 
under the protection of the English naval forces, and all communication 
between Walker and the Atlantic had been cut off. His army, however, was 
said to be in good eondition, and Gen. Henningsen had beaten the Allies at 
Granada, and joined his friends at Rivas. Col. Lockridge, with 250 men, had 
possession of Punta Arenas, but the Costa Rican force of a thousand men held 
every other point on the river. The adventurers were, nevertheless, repre- 
sented to be in excellent spirits, while the allies were said to be fighting 
amongst themselves. 








NAVY. 
Tue United States ship St. Louis, from Benguela for the North 
Coast, was at Loando (Coast of Afric: ) November 14th H. M. brig Chrilder, 
for London, to take home Sir George Jackson, was at the same port, on the 
same date. 

ARMY. 


RESIGNATIONS in the army, on account of inadequate pay, seem to 


be increasing in arithmetical progession. We learn that there were ten resig 
nations in 1842—eleven in 1843—nine in 1844—eighteen in 1845—twenty-four 
in 1846—twenty in 1850—twenty-seven in 1851—thirteen in 1852—twenty- 
seven in 1853—thirteen in 1854—thirty-six in 1855, and a still larger number 


in 1856. The reader will perceive that this increase has been steadily going 
on, and no wonder. The remuneration to the officers of the army, always suf 
ficiently low, has been s'ationary for years, while the expenses of living have 
been constantly augmenting. The members of Congress have found it neces- 
sary to increase their own pay, and they should therefore act in a similar 
spirit towards the officers of the army, some of whom are veterans with large 
families, and all ef whom are compelled to hold themselves in readiness to 
march to any section of the Union to which they may be ordered. The bill 
which is before the House adds twenty dollars per month to the pay of all 
commissioned Army Officers, and increases the commutation price of the 
ration from twenty to thirty cents. These changes have been recommended 
by the President, the Secretary of War, and Lieut.-General Scott, and, if suf- 
ficiently liberal, they should be acted upon with as little delay as possible. A 
postponement of the matter till the next Session would induce still further re- 
signations, and at the same time prevent the « ntire body of officers from receiv- 
ing a trifle at the hands of the government, w':ich, however insignificant to the 
National Treasury, would Le highly acceptab's in every individual case. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 
Turrz is nothing “startling” from Washington ; it is, therefore, 


presumable that our natioval legislators are usefully employed. The corrup- 
tion case still forms the prominent object of interest. 


Howse.— ‘Ir. Chae, ex-Member from New York, was examined on Monday,. 


Jn. 19, beioce the Inquisition, wishout extracting any desired information. 
He has sworn that no members, to his knowledge, were corruptly concerned 
in legislation. This testimony is material in some respects, since the common 
impression has been, from his constant attendance there “during the last and 
present sessions of Congress, his understood connection with various schemes, 
and his relations to certain members, that no person had a better opportunity 
of knowing most of the operations behind the scenes. Perhaps some light 
may be shed from other quarters. ‘The Committee has got leave to sit during 
the meeting of the House, which will increase their labors and opportunities. 

The Tariff discussion will go over for a few days, in consequence of the time 
being previously appropriated by Territorial and other business. Mr. Fuller’s 
pill, reported at the last session, from the Committee on Commerce, for codi- 
fying the revenue laws, and reorganizing the revenue districts, was up to-day, 
but failed to command proper attention in the House. This measure has 
been prepared with the aid of two intelligent Committees, and the best ability 
furnished from the Treasury Department, after the fullest investigation, and 
it is believed to be correct. Taere are many defects in the existing system. 
At present the laws relating to the collection of revenue are scattered through 
nine volumes, and serve only to perplex the inquirer. This plan simplifies and 
repeals what may be conflicting, beside putting the whole machinery in better 
working order. 

The Committee on Commerce of the House of Representatives have under 
consideration the resolution submitted several days ago by Mr. Kelly of New 
York, instructing them to inform the House what further measures, if any 
are necessary to save the lives of those who may be shipwrecked on the coast 
of New Jersey, and Long Island ia the State of New York. 

Mr. Pelton, a member of the committee, will report a bill to that end 
accompanied by a written document showing the reasons for additiona 
legislation. 

‘The bill, as suggested by Mr. Kelly, will provide for the enlargement of the 
station-house on Squan Beach, so as to accommodate three hundred persons, 
and supply them with cooking and eating utensils, to be kept by officers 
residing in each building. Stables, with horses and provender, are also to be 
kept on the premises. A telegraph line will be recommended, to extend from 
quan Village to Barnegat Village, to communicate by a connection with the 
Squan, Long Branch and Sandy Hook telegraph lines, between Barnegat Inlet 
and the steam revenue-cutter at Sandy Hook, as well as the intermediate sta- 
tions. The cutter, telegraph offices and station-houses are to be provided 
with signals, so that a constant communication may be had by boat or signal 
between the cutter and the beach. The entire expense of making these im- 
provements is estimated at $7,000, and the annual expense of sustaining them 
$2,500. 

Resolutions were passed directing inquiry as to the expediency of adopting 
the Tehuantepec route for the transmission of a weekly mail between Néw 
Orleans and San Francisco, and Mobile and San Francisco. A call upon the 
President for information as to the administration of judicial affairs in Utah 
was agreed to. A bill providing for the relief of sick and disabled seamen was 
reported by the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

SenaTe.—The Senate has discussed and passed the Diplomatic and Consular 
bill. The amendment stricken out by the House to give consular pupils a 
salary of $1,000 was reproposed but voted down, and so much of the former 
law as authorized the appoiutment of such officers was repealed. 
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OBITUARY. 


Capt. Casty.—This officer of the army, long Indian agent for 
South Florida, died at Tampa on the 26th ult. Capt. Casey graduated at West 
Point, in 1827, and entered the Second Regiment of Artillery. He was 
appointed Commissary of Subsistence the 7th of July, 1838, and served under 
Gen. Taylor, in Mexico, but the elevated position of Monterey being very 
unfavorable to his disease, he was compelled to seek a residence nearer the 
level of the sea, and selected Tampa. In 1849 he was appointed U. 8S. Agent 
for removing the Seminole Indians, the duties of which post he continued to 
perform with the strictest fidelity, with the exception of a short interval, until 
his death. 

Samuel J. Hough, of the United States Coast Survey, died on board the sur- 
veying cutter Agassiz, in the harbor of Key West, on the 14th of December, in 
the 23d year of his age. He was a native of York, Penn. 

Moses Stookey, one of the pioneers of Illinois, died at his residence, near 
Belleville, on the 4th inst., aged fifty-eight. He emigrated with his father 
from Hardy county, Va., in 1801. 

William Maxwell, LL.D.,. died at Williamsburgh, Virginia, on the 
10th inst., aged 74. He wasa native of Norfolk, in that State, and held a 
h'gh position at the bar. He represented Norfolk at different times in both 
branches of the Legislature. He afterward received the appointment of Prin- 
cipal Professor of Hampden Sidney College, and subsequently became editor 
of the New York Juurnal of Commerce, which position he occupied for several 
years. Ata late period of his life he removed to Richmond, where his use- 
fulness was manifested on all occasions requiring the exercise of talents, the 
grace of eloquence, the aid of judicious coun-el, and a ready and helping 
hand—and ever with a noble disinterestedness which formed a shining cha- 
racteristic of his nature. While a resident of Richmond, he was chosen Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Historical Society, and editor of the Historical Register, 
a work which was to him a labor of love. 

The Rev. Peter P. Sandford, D. D., one of the oldest ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, died at Tarrytown on the 14th inst., aged 76 years. 











MARKETS. 
Taurspay, Jan. 22. 
Asues.—Sales of 25 bbls. of pots were made at Tc. 
Breapstvrrs.—Flour—The sales were confined to about 2,000 (@ 2,500 bbls. at 
about the following quotations: 










Common to good State......... errr WITTTTICT Tritt, gk Ok 
Common to goud Michigan...........esseeesees ecccccces soeeees 6 85 @6 55 
MD Rin csc cavcesscerie 6 70 @ 6 86 
Common to good Ohio. . - 6 36 @6 55 
Extra Ohio..... TTTTT re @esececee ° - 67 @7 0 
Southern mixed to good bramds.... 1... 200 cece cccscccscecccscs 7 00 @7 30 
 staueer ea fk errr errr 7 35 @ 8 00 
Canadian superfine and extra... ....cccscccesccccccccceccssece 6 50 @7 75 


Canadian brands continued’ firm, with small sales at the above quotations. 
Southern was firmer, with limited sales to about 200 @ 250 bbls. within range 
of quotations. Rye flour and corn mea! were unchanged. Wheat—Sales were 
checked by the difficulty of making deliveries. Corn was higher, but sales 
restrictei; the transactions embraced 15,000 @ 20,000 bushels Western mixed, 
- — at 74c. @ The. Rye was quiet at 92c. @ 93c. Oats were un- 
changed. 

Corrre.—The market was steady; about 270 bags Rio were reported sold, at 
10%c. @ 10%. 

Corroy.—Ihe market was quiet; the transactions being small lets, at firm 
prices. 

Hay was quiet, at $1 @ $1 12. 

Hops were inactive, at 7c. (@ 10c. for Eastern and Western. 

NavaL Stores.—The market for spirits turpentine continued firm for crude, 
&c., but the violence of the storm checked operations. 

4 ee continued firm, with a good demand. 

ull. 

_ PRovistons.—Pork—The market was firmer, with sales of about 250 bbls., 
including new mess, at $21; old at $198734 @ $20. Beef was firm, with sales 
of about 200 bbls., including new country prime, at $9 50 @ $10, and new 
country mess at $10 50 @ $12 50, new Chicago repacked at $15, while extra 
was at $16. Bacon continued in good demand, and 500 boxes were sold, de- 
liverable in April and May at Baltimore, at p. t. Cut meats continued firm. 
Advices from Havre, France, state that 4,000 bbls. prime mess pork, all offered, 
had been sold by the French Government at $6 per bbl. over previous sales. 
Lard—100 bbls. lard, to arrive from New Orleans, sold at 13c., and 200 do., on 
the spot, at 12%c. @ 13c. Butter and cheese were unchanged. 

RICE was quiet. 

SuGars.—By an annual statement of the Shipping List, we perceive that the 
consumption of foreign sugars in the United States for 1856 amounted to 
255, 292 tons, against 192,607 do. in 1855, showing an increase for the past 
year of 62,685 tons over the consumption of the previous year. By adding 
the crop of Louisiana and Texas for 1855~'56, at 123,468 hhds. it would give a 
total consumption of cane sugar in the United States equal to 878,768 tons, 
against 377,752 tons in 1855, showing an increase for 1856 of 1,008 tons. 

Wuiskey.—Sales of 200 bbls., in lots, were made at 2944 (@ 30c. 


All other kinds were 








A Bop Britisx Bripecroom.—In a late English paper we 
find an amusing account of the wedding of an individual at Bristol, 
who was so exceedingly “‘ nervous,” that he always ran while the 
parsons were advancing to marry him. Three or four times he 
played the recreant in this way, each time leaving the disappointed 
bride standing at the altar, and the marriage service only half 
finished. Several weeks ago he tried it again, and being aware of 
his weakness, he expressed his fears that he would “bolt” before 
the splicing was completed. ‘The bride’s relatives inquired how he 
thought he could be kept at the stake during the performance of 
the nuptial ceremony, and he answered that if the music played 
very hard all the time, possibly he might get through with the job. 
jor vee the organist of the church where the wedding was 
celebrated, played furiously while the rector was performing the 
marriage ceremony, and sure enough this expedient had the desired 
effect, for the bridegroom stood his ground through the whole per- 
formance, and found himself married at last. A large crowd had 
assembled at the church door, in expectation of a scene. Great 
disappointment prevailed among the assembled spectators, because 
the bridegroom did not rush out as they expected, to be chased and 
brought back by the relatives of the brik , the sexton, &e. 








MUSIC. 


ITaLIAN OPpERA—ACADEMY OF Music.—Mr. Maurice Strakosch 
commenced his operatic season on Wednesday evening, January 
2lst. Wedid not expect to meet so large an audience as was as- 
sembled on this occasion, and we were all the more gratified to find 
that the musical spirit of our citizens was aroused. It was an ele- 
gant and critical audience, and its verdict upon the performance 
that evening will insure the success of the undertaking. The opera 
was ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ with the following cast: Lucrezia, 
Signorina Teresa Parodi; Gennaro, Sig. Tiberini; Orsino, Madlle. 
D’Ormy ; the Duke, Sig. Morino; the lesser characters being sus- 
tained by Signori Barilli, Arnoldi, &c. Parodi’s Lucrezia is a pow- 
erful and thrilling delineation of a great and difficult character. 
Lucrezia is a moral monster, with but a slight streak of divine senti- 
ment—a mother’s love being the only redeeming point in her unholy 
nature. Upon this saving clause hangs the whole interest of the 
character, but it is so mixed up with the conflicting passions of 
hatred and revenge, seasoned by a large admixture of falsehood and 
dissimulation, that the angel is overshadowed by the fiend. In por- 
traying these emotions Parodi was eminently successful. There 
was hardly az much abandon as she threw into her performance in 
her previous engagement in this city, but still it was a great per- 
formance and worthy of her brilliant reputation. Her rich and 
beautiful voice is capable of expressing every emotion, and she uses 
it like a thorough and experienced artist. As a lyric tragedienne 
Parodi has no equal in this country, and we hail her re-appearance 
with unqualified pleasure. Great curiosity is expressed to witness 
her performance in ‘‘I] Trovatore” this evening. It is a character 
every way suited to her style, both in situation and music, and we 
anticipate for her a great success. 

Signor Tiberini took every one by surprise. On his former 
appearance the opinion of the public and the press was decidedly 
lukewarm; neither the one nor the other would allow artistic ex- 
cellence unaccompanied by a stentorian voice, supplied with mon- 
ster bellows-lungs. On that occasion we expressed our confidence 
in the ability of Signor Tiberini, and foretold what has now taken 
place, namely, a future triumphant success. His style is pure 
beyond any cavil; he manages his voice with consummate skill; 
his light and shade are regulated by a judgment and taste alto- 
gether unimpeachable; his crescendo and diminuendo display that 
perfect control which thorough practice alone can give, while his 
execution is neat and exquisitely finished. He phrases purely and 
energetically, while in all passages of pathos, sentiment and passion 
we hazard nothing in asserting we have known no superior, if any 
equal, in this country, Mario and Salvi to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. He isa self-sustained and graceful actor, and on the whole a bril- 
diant addition to our operatic force. He sang his first song so 
exquisitely that it called forth a determined encore, and in the third 
act his scena was greeted throughout with bursts of irrepressible 
admiration, and the continued applause compelled him to reappear 
and acknowledge the compliment. His entire performance was a 
triumph of genius over prejudice and party spirit. Parodi and 
Tiberini were called before the curtain after each act. Malle. 
D’Ormy sang her first cavatina well, but the drinking song, which 
should be full of devil-me-care jollity, would have passed for a 
solemn dramatic description of the building of the Pyramids. It 
was a most ludicrous exhibition. Signor Morino was a respectable 
Duke, and the subordinate characters were most ably sustained. 
The chorus was excellent, and the orchestra, under the direction 
of Maurice Strakosch, who by the by was warmly received on his 
taking his seat in the orchestra, was fully up to its former excel- 
lence. It contains the best and most reliable of our orchestral per- 
formers. Maurice Strakosch has every requisite to make a first-rate 
conductor, and his initial attempt does him infinite credit. We 
congratulate all concerned in the ecld¢ which attended the opening 
of the undertaking ; it is a fair augury for a brilliant and successful 
ending. 

Our readers will bear in mind that ‘ I] Trovatore ” will be played 
this evening, Friday, Jan. 23d, and that the third night will be 
Tuesday next, Jan. 27th, instead of Monday 26th, which night was 
previously engaged from the Committee, for the Annual Ball of the 
New York Fire Department. 

EISFELD’s CLassicAL QuarTETTE SorrEE.—The third of these 
delightful soirees took place at Dodworth’s Academy on Tuesday 
evening last, January 20th. The attendance was the best of the 
season, and the programme was most excellent. The quartettes 
were Beethoven in F. op. 19, and Haydn in G. op. 63, the latter 
being played for the third time by particular request. They were 
both admirably performed, especially that by Haydn. Mr. Eis- 
feld’s quartette party is immeasurably superior to any competitors 
on this side of the Atlantic. Their many years’ study together has 
given them a oneness in their manner only to be gained by such a 
course. They are never in doubt; there is an unanimity of purpose 
as though one mind directed and one hand executed the whole. 
Such perfection in this department has never before been achieved 
in America, and it is but just to give full credit to the excellent art- 
ists, Messrs. Noll, Ryer, Eisfeld and Bergner, who form Mr. Eis- 
feld’s quartette party. The piane trio by Eckert, which was to 
have been played by L. M. Gottschalk, was performéd, in 
consequence of the sudden and severe illness of that gen- 
tleman, by Richard Hoffman, almost at sight. We have often 
been witness to the remarkable power of sight-reading with which 
Mr. Hoffman is gifted, enabling him to read at first sight the most 
difficult compositions, and, at the same time, ihterpret them with 
all the force and spirit of the composer ; we were not, therefore, 
at all surprised at the fluent and masterly manner in which he sus- 
tained his difficult part under circumstances which would be embar- 
rassing to nine-tenths of the great players. Richard Hoffman 
acquitted himself to admiration, and richly deserved the hearty 
praise and applause lavished upon him. 

Mrs. Clara Brinckerhoff sang twice, and her singing was most 
acceptable to the refined and critical audience present. We hear 
this lady too seldom; she is a painstaking and conscientious artist, 
and we are always sure to hear from her good music interpreted 
understandingly. Altogether this was a most agreeable soirée. 

ENGLISH OpgRA—NIBLO’s GARDEN.—The last week of the 
engagement of the Pyne and Harrison Company was signalized by 
the production of John Barnett’s charming opera, ‘‘ The Mountain 
Sylph.” ‘To speak of Louisa Pyne in terms of prgise is but to re- 
iterate what we have said and written a hundred times. We feel 
the most unqualified pleasure while listening to her delicious voice, 
and paying willing tribute to her admirable style and perfect execu- 
tion; but the moment she has finished we feel as though we could 
be thankful if the sense of hearing would for a time rest in abey- 
ance. She is a glorious picture set in a leaden frame; 4 beautiful 
singing bird spending the treasures of her melodious throat to a 
choral accompaniment of night-hawks. In truth, her surroundings 
are unfortunate in the extreme, for, with rare exceptions, Miss 
Susan Pyne and Mr. Guilmette are her only reliable assistants. 
How that glorious little singer has been sacrificed is painful to think 
of. Under more favorable circumstances her career would have been 
a series of triumphs, and she would have returned to her native country 
with an increased reputation and a fortune sufficient for all moderate 
expectations. But it was notto be. We have refrained from say- 
ing what we ¢gould have said, because Louisa Pyne is so worthy of 





all the support that the public and the press could give her; but 
now that the engagement is drawing to a elose, we feel that the 
time for forbearance has passed. So wretched an orchestra, so 
inefficient a chorus, and so effete a conductor it has rarely been our 
lot to suffer from and be compelled to endure. Such weakness and 
inefficiency in these and other important departments are calcu- 
lated to bring the very name of English opera into ill odor and dis- 
grace, until it becomes a by-word of ridicule and contempt among 
musicians. For a dozen years at least, English opera has been 
most grossly caricatured in this city—except, as in the present 
case, the leading cantatrice—and we shall do our best in the future 
to discountenance all half-way attempts to foist a bastard English 
opera upon our public. As a cash operation, the English opera pro- 
duced in proper manner, with everything befitting an opera, would 
pay fifty per cent better than the Italian opera ever has paid or ever 
will pay. But the present and the past operations in this direction, 
always with the exceptions we have mentioned, have served to 
depreciate the stock until its market price is so low as to be almost 
worthless. Against all such counterfeit presentments in the futnre 
we shall set our face, and shall do our best to expose their worth- 
lessness to the public. To Louisa Pyne, in whose praise we have 
ever been warm, earnest and sincere, we wish all that success which 
her genius so justly merits; if she meets with but a tithe of the 
success we wish her, she will not have reason to complain of her 
worldly prosperity. But from the rest—good Lord deliver us! For 
Friday and Saturday evenings’ performances see page 141. 








THE DRAMA. 


Waack’s THEATRE.—The first appearance of Miss Matilda 
Heron, which was announced for Monday evening, January 19, was 
postponed until a later period, too late for us to criticise her per- 
formance in this number. The engagement of the fascinating Mrs. 
John Wood was prolonged for a few nights, much to the satisfac- 
tion of her numerous and ardent admirers. This lady has made a 
decided and unquestionable hit. She was heralded here by a most 
brilliant Boston reputation, and it is but fair to state that she has 
not fallen below the critical estimate of our Athenian friends. If 
there is some lack of feminine delicacy and refinement in her deli- 
neations, her ease of manner, dash, and abundant flow of animal 
spirits, carry her triumphantly through everything. We do not 
know whether she will be engaged at the close of Miss Matilda 
Heron’s engagement, but we hope so, for we should be sorry to lose 
her now that we have learned to appreciate her style and talents. 
For Friday and Saturday evening’s performances see advertisement, 
page 141. 

Broapway THEATRE.—The great combination of tragedy and 
opera has been dissolved, Friday and Saturday, the 23d and 24th, of 
this week being the closing nights of the joint engagement. 
The German opera, which has met with quite a flattering success, 
is compelled to leave New York this week in order to fulfil an 
engagement at Philadelphia. We trust that they will meet with a 
remunerative success in their new field of operations. Mr. Edwin 
Forrest’s engagement, which has proved most brilliant in its results, 
will, we presume, continue for some weeks to come. The thorough 
appreciation of Mr. Forrest during this engagement is mainly at- 
tributed- to that surprising, sagacious and satisfyingly brilliant 
** nor’-west and by sou’-squ’-east”’ criticism in the Herald upon his 
performance of Hamlet. This sagacious, circuitous, post-anterior, 
analytical, synthetical, hyperbolical, aristo-demo-cratical after-grog- 
ical criticism, we regret to say, has entirely exhausted the mental 
resources of the writer, for it was the first great effort and the last. 
Few have said so much in so small a space; he proved triumphantly 
what Mr. Forrest isn’t, and why he wasn’t, and then he rested from 
his labors, and the admiring generation with approving warmth 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Mr. Forrest personated during the present week the following 
characters: Macbeth, on Monday, 19th; Hamlet, on Wednesday, 
the 21st; and Brutus, on Friday, the 23d. A new attraction is an- 
nounced at this establishment. The Gabriel and Frangois Ravel 
troupe is engaged and make their first appearance on Monday even- 
ing next, January 26th. We have no doubt that this engagement 
will prove a great success. Of the varied talents of this troupe 
nothing need be said, they are too well known. The announcement 
of their engagement will give unqualified pleasure to their hosts of 
admirers. For Friday and Saturday evenings’ performances see 
page 141. 

Laura KeeEne’s THEATRE.—The entertainments at this establish- 
ment during the present week have been the favorite dramas of 
‘“‘The Marble Heart” and ‘‘ Camille; or, the Moral of a Life,” with 
the still popular extravaganza of ‘“‘ Young Bacchus; or, Spirits and 
Water.’’ The attendance at this house has been of remarkable 
uniform excellence. Since the opening night there has been but 
little variation from crowded and brilliant audiences. The change 
of location seems to have been to Miss Keene like turning your 
chair three times round for luck. Everything has prospered with 
her, and success attends upon her like a handmaiden. We rejoice 
at this, and we trust that she will not slacken in her endeavors to 
keep good fortune on her side. A new piece is underlined, and will 
be produced immediately. For Friday and Saturday evenings’ per- 
formances see page 141. 

BroveHam’s Bowery THEATRE.—The grand Shakespearian re- 
vival, “‘ King John,” after a successful run of several weeks, has 
been withdrawn for a time. It is gratifying to learn that the large 
sum invested in this revival has been put to good interest, that the 
profits have shown a large per cent. upon the capital. The perform- 
ances this week have consisted of the play of ‘‘ St. Mark,” in which 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Davenport sustain the principal characters with 
their accustomed excellence, and the ‘“‘Gunmaker of Moscow,” in 
which Mr. John Brougham and Miss Kate Reignolds are the bright 
particular stars. These pieces are favorites with the public, and, 
with the dancing attractions of the Misses Henrarde, attract excel- 
lent audiences. The curtain rises at this house at seven o’clock 
precisely. For Friday and Saturday evenings’ performances see 
page 141. 

BuckLeY’s SERENADERS.—The new operatic extravaganza at this 
amusing place has been played for two weeks, with still increasing 
success, being received by delighted audiences with shouts of 
laughter. ‘‘Don(e) Juan” is “a hit, a palpable hit,” and | be 
ranked among the most successful pieces of its class produeed by 
the Buckleys. It will be performed every night next week. Our 
readers should not fail to see this piece. 








Kissina Taz Wrona Ont.—The Keokuk (Iowa) (Gate City tells 
a tough story of & young fellow who was smitten by the charms 
of a Miss P., of that city ; but her father and mother not favor- 
ing the match, he was in the habit of stealing into the house, 
after papa and mama had retired. One night, however, the 
old lady happened to be up when he rapped, and slipping down 
to open the door, the lover, in the dark, mistaking the mother 
for the daughter, bestowed a perfect storm of kisses and hugs 
in such rapid succession that the insulted lady could not cry 
‘“‘enough”’ for some time. When he discovered his mistake, 
he fied in all haste; but, as it appears, the blunder was not 
finally unfortunate ; the sincerity of his affection probably won 
over the mother, and the lovers were married without opposi- 
tion. 
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DESCENDING THE OHIO. 


LITERARY. 


Tae Lire or Wasurnaton, by J. T. Headley, author of 
«Washington and his Generals,” ‘Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals,”’ “The Sacred Mountains,” &c. Charles Scribner, 
New York. 

Ir would seem that every year that passes over our country 

increased among the people the demand for all history connected 

with the life of Washington. Around him clusters almost all 
that is cherished in the very heart of the nation regarding our 
revolutionary struggle. Among all the authors who have 
endeavored to popularize the “ Father of His Country,” and 
bring his acts more directly before the masses, no one has been 
more successful than Mr. Headley, who really led off in the 
production of this at present most demanded style of litera- 
ture. Headley’s life is essentially what it claims to be, a 
successfully carried out design to popularize the life of Wash- 
ington, by confining himself to events and incidents inti- 
mately connected with the great hero, thus affording a work 
very complete in itself, yet less voluminous than if it embraced 
amore detailed history of eoncurrent events. Independent of 
the literary value of the work before us, the publisher has been 
profuse with striking illustrations from the pencil of the best 
artists, and we have a valuable gallery of a large number of the 
most stirring events of the Revolution, personified and brought 
most vividly before our eyes. We give three characteristic 
illustrations, taken at random from more than half a hundred, 
with descriptive letter-press, connected with the incidents of | 

** Washington descending the Ohio.” 
As all our readers are aware, when Washington was sixteen | 

years of age, he crossed the Alleghany mountains, then a journey | 

of extreme peril, and explored the most interesting portions of | 
the Ohio valley. . In the month of October, 1770, he once more 


passed over the route where had transpired the most memorable chilled them at night, but Washington 


events of his life. Mr, Headley says: 
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Taking with him his old friend 
Dr. Craik, who had been with 
him from the commencement of 
his military career, he set out 
on horseback for the Ohio, to 
see the western lands for him- 
self, in anticipation of having 
them surveyed and laid off in 
tracts for the army. As they 
passed through the wilderness, 
almost every step recalled some 
scene of interest. They paused 
by the grave of Braddock, and 
mused together on the Great 
Meadows, where Washington 
suffered his first defeat. To 
him it was like living his life 
over again. 

In twelve days he reached 
Pittsburg. Remaining here 
three days, dining with the 
officers cf the garrison, and 
holding a council with some 
chiefs of the Six Nations, he 
on the 20th, with a few com- 
panions, embarked in a large 
canoe down the Ohio. They 
were now beyond the settle- 
ments of the whites. An 
unbroken forest shut in the 
river, whose bosom, dotted with 
islands, was disturbed only by 
the paddle of the red man or 
the plash of wild fowl. Night 


coming on, they hauled their boat 
ashore, and kindling a fire on the banks, 
lay down to rest. At daylight they 
again pushed off. The third day it 
snowed, and along the white banks and 
through the colonnade of trees the soli- 
tary, boat shot downward—now dancing 
over the rifts, and again suddenly 
brought up on a shoal, threatening to 
upset all in a stream. Toward evening 
they saw smoke rising from amid the 
trees below them, and on turning a 
bend of the river suddenly came upon 
an Indian village of twenty cabins. 
Running the boat ashore, they en- 
camped here for the night, and were 
entertained hospitably by the natives. 
Hearing that two traders had been killed 
a little farther on, they hesitated about 
proceeding, but at length concluded to 
venture forward, and kept down the 
river, stopping occasionally to allow 
Washington to examine the lands along 
the creeks and streams that put into the 
Ohio. Ihe call of the wild turkey and 
the scream of the water-fowl were the 
only sounds that broke the stillness of 
the sclitude, They scared the wild 
deer quenching his noonday thirst with 
the crack of their rifles, and roused the 
beast of prey frcm. his lair, in solitudes 
hitherto un visited by the white man. 
On the 28th they came upon the In- 
dian chief Kiashuta, with his hunting- 
party, by whom they were kindly re- 
ceived, and detained till nine o’clock 
next morning. Cold autumn rains 
and snow drenched them by day and 


continued his investigations, now pierc- 


ing several miles inland, and | 
again accompanying the boat 
on foot along the bank. At 
length they reached the Great 
Kanhawa, the end of their | 
journey. He had now gone 
two hundred and sixty-five 
miles from Pittsburg, through | 
a country claimed by the In- 
dians, and where the cabin of 
the white man had never been 
reared, Passing up this river 
to observe the land, they pro- 
ceeded ten miles and encamped. 
Next morning they pushed on 
four miles farther, and then 
encamped to go hunting. The 
forest soon rung with the re- 
port of their pieces, and before 
night the party had brought 
in five buffaloes and three deer. 
The next day they set out on 
their return. Strange wild 
fowl, with a cry he had never 
heard before, huge trees, with 
trunks forty-five feet in cir- 
cumference, together with every 
picturesque object of nature, ar- 
rested Washington’s attention, 
as well as the rich bottoms 
which were destined soon to be 
crowded with an enterprising 
people. 

He was absent nine weeks in 
all, not reaching Mount Vernon 
till the first of December. - This 
was his filth trip to the Ohio, 
I. and served to keep up his fami- 


liarity with the fatigues of a camp life that he was fast forgetting 
in the luxuries of home. All this time he was not an indifferent 
spectator of the strife between the colonies and the mother 
country respecting their mutual rights, but sympathized deeply 
with the former. . 

How strangely Providence shaped the life of this man, to fit 
him for the high destiny that awaited him. Five years of better 
training could not have been devised. Stark and Putnam and 
others had an experience fitting them only for partisan warfare, 
while such generals as Artemus Ward were not inured to the 
hardships and trials through which Washington had triumphantly 
passed. Besides, as commander-in-chief of the Virginia forces, 
he was obliged to bear with undisciplined militia and a contra- 
dictory and officious governor—left to carry on a campaign with- 
out supplies—keep together half-starved and half-clothed troops 
—compelled to be patient under abuse and neglect—to have cou- 
rage when others desponded, and win universal confidence by his 
integrity and justice. In short, he had been tried beforehand in 
every difficulty and temptation that was to beset or befall him as 
the leader of a free people. His five years as colonel was an 
epitome of the seven years he spent at the head of the national 
army. God had proved him, and said clearly by his providence, 
«Thou hast been faithful over a few things; I will make thee 
ruler over many things.” 








Lanp speculators appear to have got on a full head of steam in 
Kansas, and we may soon expect to hear an explosion. A letter 
from Leavenworth says that a lot containing fifty acres, lying 
half a mile from town, sold at private sale, a day or two since, for 
$11,000. One of fifty-three acres for $12,000. One of sixteen 
acres for $3,000. Single lots, twenty-four feet by 110, are selling 
from $200 to $2,500. Small office buildings rent for $600 a 
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A Weattray Cuvurcu.—In the city of Mexico there are 150 
convents, and the number of the secular clergy is 10,000. The 
salary of the archbishop is $130,000 a year, and the other bishops 
received $280,000 more. A recent valuation of the property 
owned by the church computes it at from $250,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000. It is stated that the church owns one-half of the houses 
the city. 

Tux Chicago Journal claims a population of 111,000 for that 
city, which in 1840 had less than 5,000. 

EXTRAORDINARY Freak or Naturr.—The True Californian, 


| says that on Thursday, the 27th of November last, the lady of 


Mr. Gabriel Castro, of San Pablo, Contra Costra county, pave 


| birth toa female child having five feet, with thirteen toes on the 


right side, and twelve on the left. The child was born dead, 
and weighed nine and a half pounds. 

Premium on Teretoranism.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer 
states that the Western and Atlantic Railroad gives a bonus to 
such men as agree to abstain from spirituous liquors as a bever- 
age, varying according to their posts. Engine men receive 
$37 50; conductors, $25; and train hands, firemen, and wood- 
passers, $15 per quarter. Of the employees of the road, 71 have 
agreed to the regulation. The result has been that a remarkable 
improvement has taken place, not only in the habits and conduct 
of the men, but a wonderful difference has been made in the 
actual saving of money to the road. 

Reruicious Scatistics.—The Puritan Recorder sums up the 
statistics of evangelical religion in the United States as follows: 
Over thirty thousand working ministers of the Gx spel, sustained 
by four millions of communicants, and heard by sixteen mil- 
lions of church-going people. Church property, seventy millions; 
rcligious contributions, twenty-four millions of dollars per annum. 

With a trade between the United States, the West Indies and 
South America, amounting to about $90,000,000 annually, we 
have not a single steamer employed in that direction. An effort 
is now making to supply this deficiency. 

A law in Kentucky allows any widow who has a child between 

ix and eighteen years of age, to vote in school d'strict meetings. 
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DR. LIVINGSTON, THE GREAT 
AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


Just at this time discoveries in Africa seem 
to be attracting the attention of the scientific 
world, and the recent return to England of 
Dr. Livingston has given new impulse to 
the project. The adventures of Dr. Living- 
ston during his many years of travel in the 
interior of Africa constitute a remarkable 
episode in the history of modern geographical 
discovery. From west to east he made his 
way across that mysterious country from 
Loando, on the west,to Quilimane, on the 
east coast. We are of course ignorant of the 
details of weary travel, but Dr. Livingston 
seems to have satisfied competent men as to 
the value of his geographical discoveries, 
which are, we doubt not, of the highest im- 
portance. In order to appreciate the real 
amount of labor and fatigue which he must 
have undergone, it is but necessary to give 
a thought to the mournful list of gallant and 
capable men who have fallen victims to the 
cause of African discovery. Dangers from 
exposure to intense heat, from length of way, 
from hostile and treacherous natives, from 
wild animals, from starvation, from the still 
more dire torment of thirst, from miasmatic 
swamps, and from disease in various forms, 
must be confronted by the African discoverer 
—and, alas! how many strong, prudent, 
high-spirited men have succumbed in the 
struggle! Every honor, we trust, will be 
shown to Dr. Livingston during his stay in 
England, for he is soon to resume his pil- 
grim’s staff. He has fairly earned the con- 
sideration and respect of his country by his 
long exertions in behalf of humanity, and 
by the energy with which he has prosecuted 
researches which will, in all probability, be 
attended with great results. Dr. Livingston's 
last traygls seem to have been prosecuted 
between 10th and 18th §., or thereabouts. 
He speaks of rivers, of negro nations in the 
interior ruled by politic laws and humane 
customs, some of which might be copied with 
advantage by communities of higher preten- 
sions to civilization and refinement. Dr. 
Livingston found in the course of his travels 
that the great obstacle to intercourse with 
the negro races of the interior proceeded, not 
from the negroes themselves, but from the 
borders interposed between the negroes and 
civilization, who are resolved to keep the 
trade between the blacks and the exterior 
world in their own hands, The same difficulty has been 
encountered by adventurers who have endeavored to pene- 
trate into Africa from the north or from the east. The defeat 
of Captain Burton’s recent attempt to penetrate into Eastern 
Africa is an example of this traditional, and not, perhaps, 
very unnatural policy. Sometimes it is the Moor, sometimes 
the Arab, sometimes the negro chief, sometimes the Boer who 
stops the way; but for the present it is effectually stopped. 








The task of clearing away such obstacles is not one which will | 


be executed in a day, nor in a year. The problem cannot be re- 
solved by violence, nor by a coup de main. The confidence of 
wild tribes, who have been studiously trained to be jealous of the 
white man’s approach, and who are ever in hostility, so that the 
friendship of the one means the hostility of the other, must be 
slowly overcome before the fertility of Africa is pressed into the 
service of mankind. 

Dr. Livingston is nearly forty years of age; his face is fur- 
rowed through hardships, and is almost black with exposure to a 
burning sun. IIe hesitates in speaking, has a peculiar accent, is 
at a loss sometimes for a word, aud the words of his sentences are 
occasionally diverted. His language is, however, good, and he 
has an immense fund of most valuable and interesting informa- 
tion, which he communicates most freely. He is in good health 
and spirits. His left arm, which was broken by a lion, is im- 
properly set, a defect which he will endeavor to get corrected 
while he isin England. He has an affection of the uvula, which 
will prevent him from speaking much in public for the present. 
ile has scarcely spoken the English language for the last sixteen 
years. ‘The last news that Dr. Livingston heard from Europe 
while far cway from the coast was when he was near Loando. 
He then read of the battle of Balaklava. It was a twelvemonth 
before he heard further news. The wife of Dr. Livingston is 
the daughter of Mr. Moffatt, the civilizer of the Bechuana nation. 
Mr. Moffatt had lost sight of his son-in-law for some time, and 
attempted to penetrate into the interior to see what was become of 
him, Ife failed to reach him, however, but he sent on by friend- 
ly tribes a package of books, newspapers and letters. ‘his 
package was brought to the southern bank of a river which sepa- 
rated two hostile tribes. Dr. Livingston was then living far to 
the north of the river. The Southrons called to the Northmen, 
ond told them that they had some property belonging to the 
Joctor, who was held in great respect by both tribes. The 
Northmen refused to cross over for it, saying that the books and 
papers contained witchcraft medicine, «© Very well,’’ said the 
Southrons, “we leave them here, and if they are lost, on your 
heads the blame will fall.’”’ They then retired. The Northmen 
thought better of it, crossed over, placed the parcel on an island 
' the river, and built a hut over it. Twelve months afterwards 
Dr. Livingston found the parcel there safe. The Doctor has been 
struck down by African fever upwards of thirty times. ” He has 
constantly slept in the open air in the most unwholesome climates 
and he has travelled over “sands and shores and desert wilder- 
nesses,” with no earthly defence, he says, save his own right arm 
but under the protection of the Almighty. 7 ; 
: At a mecting of the Royal Geographical Society last week Dr. 

‘vingston, in reply to questions put by the President, said the 
new articles of commerce he had found in the course of his 
travels were chiefly fibrous substances—some of them exceed- 
Lely strong, and one resembling flax—which were found in 
oo b segpentnny on the north bank of the Zambesi. The sugar 
og — abundantly, though the natives had no idea of the 
mae aaa and indigo grew wild all over the country. There 
ent - of it near the village of Téte; it was, in fact, quite a 
ne ee and honey, quinine and senna, were also among 
mah a epee of the country. Then there were different 
cane bn uc ing very fine iron ore, and malachite, from which 
whe pA extracted. There were also coal-fields, in working 
oe Bod = Suaeneny found. The people, indeed, had 
still. “Near bog! 2 d seni time immemorial, and were doing so 
aah, one af cal , e there were no fewer than eleven seams of 
was 00 fantile a hy ne tien inches thick. The country 

é > OF >: , attr a © 
tant secoen of weharell ae ated by ~ natives a con- 
It likewise ptt aping went on a il the year round. 
adh af Sean immense quantities of grain. The country 
e twentieth degree of south latitude v as arid, and 
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DR. LIVINGSTON, THE GREAT AFRICAN TRAVLULLER. 


contained very few rivers; but to the north of that line the 
country was well watered, and pag f unlike what the centre of 
Africa was popularly represented to be. The country which he 
had traversed, indeed, was covered with a network of waters, 
many of which were large and deep, and never dried up. The 
natives belonged to the true negro family, having a good deal of 
very woolly hair, and being darker than the Bechuanas. They 
held their women in high estimation, and many of them became 
chiefs. Tle had found it unnecessary to burden himself with 
provisions in travelling, for the animals did not seem to know a 
gun, and would stand within bowshot of his weapon. In the 
interior the people were very kind to him; but he could not say 
they improved as he approached the confines of civilization. The 
English name had penctrated a long way into the interior, and 
the English were known as “ the tribe that likes the black man. 
Domestic slavery existed, but the exportation of slaves was very 
effectually repressed. 

Dr. Livingston’s first journey of exploration in Africa was 
undertaken in 1849, when he went as far as Lake Ngami. Three 
years later he set off on his great expedition, in which he tra- 
versed about 11,000 miles altogether—the greater portion of 
which was previovsly utterly unknown to Europeans. — : 

The new country lately traversed by Dr. Livingston in passing 
from the Cape to Loando, and thence across the continent to Quili- 
mane, is remarkable chiefly for the great number of flowing rivers. 
Beyond 20 deg. south lat. wagons are no longer of any use; he 
therefore left the vehicle with which he had travelled from the Cape 
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in charge of Sekeletu, Chief of the Makololo, 
and proceeded northwards in canoes up the 
Zambesi, a river larger than the Thames at 
London Bridge, until he came to about 13 
deg. south lat. ; there, mounting the yellow, 
or *‘ Sinbad,” in preference to the aristocratic 
vehicles of the country, which are men’s 
shoulders—the chief sitting schoolboy fashion 
with a thigh on each shoulder, the legs falling 
down the breast, and holding on by the 
bearer’s head (in a picture of the reception of 
missionaries from the ship Duff, at Tahiti, the 
King and Queen are represented as sitting on 
men’s shoulders in this fashion)—he proceeded 
to Loando, on the west coast. Returning by 
the same conveyance to Zambesi, and spend- 
ing a month or two at his wagon, among 
his Makololo friends, he descended that river 
to nearly the east coast. The country is of 
a basin shape, instead of being, as those who 
never visited it ventured to declare, an ele- 
vated table-land or steppe of vast sandy plains. 
There are elevated fringes or rims of hard 
crystaline rocks, bounding a comparatively 
low alluvial valley,.in many parts of which 
a traveller will pass weeks together without 
seeing a hill higher than an ant-hill, or even 
a jutting rock. The rivers in the central 
valley find exits to the ocean by fissures 
through the fringes or rims; and it is remark- 
able that the central valley had never—so far 
as we can hear—been described by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, “ fireside travellers,” 
who have gathered every iota of information 
these once-famous discoverers made public, 
find themselves so much taken aback by the 
idea of Zambesi running from north to south 
in the centre of the continent, that they 
would fain deny it to be the Zambesi at all. 
And for the sake of feeling aw courant with 
the progress of discovery, would fain “ make 
belfeve” that the Leeambye runs underground 
to water the Kalihari desert.” This magni- 
ficent river is called Luamegi, (soft g,) 
Luambeji, Lambeji, Ambesi, Lecambye, (or 
Liamlai,) Ojimbesi, Zambesi, &c., according 
to the dialect of the people who live on its 
banks. Each of these words means one 
and the same thing, viz., The River par 
excellence; and, truly, it is so, for it is the 
aorta of the network of waters in the great 
valley. Dr. Liyingston saw the goodly Leeam- 
bye rushing through the eastern ridge or 
fringe, then followed it down to within a 
short distance of the sea—a glorious river, 
at least three quarters of a mile broad up 
to the point where it divides into six or seven branches. Two 
of these are reported to be navigable, viz., Melumbe and 
Catrina. They go by other names too, as Luabo and Cuama; 
and, if the Portuguese pilots may be believed, there is one, 
if not two, ports superior to that of Quilimane, The river 
of Quilimane is not the Zambesi at all: this the Doctor can tes- 
tify, as he has traced it to that village, and would have examined 
the real mouths of the Zambesi, but for severe illness. He has 
been surprised to sce it asserted, first, that The River in the cen- 
tre of the country runs underground, and becomes lost, though 
he actually sailed on its surface, and found no tunnel; and, 
secondly, that The River, when it comes down to the coast, runs 
not into the ocean, but nowhere. When Dr. Livingston came 
through Egypt lately, he was struck by the exact resemblance 
between the valley of the Nile and the valley of the Barotse ; the 
Leeambye, however, was the larger river of thetwo. The villages 
of the Egyptians stand on mounds, and are not inundated ex- 
actly as the villages of Makololo and Barotse are. And it is 
highly probable that the Nile and Zambesi take their rise in the 
saine humid valley. 





CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 


A+ the Mechanics’ Institute, Manchester, England, is a highly 
interesting exhibition of works of art. Here all the treasures of 
the town and neighborhood were displayed to view. Among the 
most curious objects are three fine suits of plate-armor, apparently 
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not older !than{the period" of jHenryfVIII., the property of the 
Champion, Sir Henry Dymoke, Bart. The dark, elegantly- 
enriched suit was worn at three successive coronations—that of 
Queen Anne, George I. and George II. The present Champion 
was habited in the one with the elevated sword at the coronation 
of George IV. The chair was once occupied by Charles I. Hav- 
ing been conveyed from Whitehall immediately after his execu- 
tion, it has remained in the possession of the same family, a 
highly-prized relic, ever since that time. In the collection, also, 
is the portrait of the same ill-fated monarch, when Prince of 
Wales. This picture was originally the property of the Speaker 
Lenthall, and continued in the hands of his descendants till 
within a few years. The Roman earthenware wine amphora, and 
a cinerary urn, with four handles, are trophies from the Museum 
at Kertch. The remaining specimens of ancient pottery, fune- 
real urns containing portions of bone and ashes, were recently 
disinterred at Horncastle, where so many memorials testify that 
it was formerly an important Roman station. 


———E— 


JHE HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 


CHOICE OF MEAT. 


Brer.—The grain of ex beef, when good, is loose, the meat red, and 
the fat inclining to yellow. Cow beef, on the contrary, has a closer grain, a 
whiter fat, but meat searcely as red as that of ox beef. Inferior beef, which 
is meat obtained from ill-fed animals, or from those which had become too 
old for food, may be kuown by a hard skinny fat, a dark-red lean, «nd, in old 
animals, a line of a horny texture running through the meat of the ribs. 
When meat pressed by the finger rises up quickly, it may be considered as that 
of an animal which was iv its prime; when the dent made by pressure returns 
slowly, or remains visible, the animal bad ny passed its prime, and the 
meat consequently must be of inferior quality 


VeAL should be delicately white, though it is often juicy and well 
flavored when rather dark in color. Butchers, it is said, bieed calves pur- 
posely before killing them, with a view to make the flesh white; but this also 
makes it dry and flavorless. On examining the loin, if the fat enveloping the 
kidney be white and firm-looking, the meat will probably be prime and re- 
cently killed. Veal will net keep so long as an older meat, especially in hot 
or damp weather; when going, the fat becomes soft and moist, the meat flabby 
and spotted, and somewhat poreus like sponge. Large overgrown veal is in- 
ferior to small, delicate, yet fat veal. The fillet of a cow calf is known by the 
udder attached to it, and by the softmess of the skin; it is preferable to the 
veal of a bull calf. § 


Mutton.—The meat should be firm and close in grain, and red 
in color, the fat white and firm. Mutton is in its prime when the sheep is 
about five years old, though it is often killed much younger. If too young, 
the flesh feels tender when pinched; if too old, on being pinched it wrinkles 
up, and so remains. In young mutton, the ‘at readily separates; in old, it is 
held together by strings of skin. In sheep diseased of the rot, the flesh is very 
pale-colored, the fat inclining to yellow, the meat appears loose from the bone, 
and if squeezed, drops of water ooze out from the grains; after cooking, the 
meat drops clean away from the bones. Wether mutton is preferred to that 
of the ewe; it may be known by the lump of fat on the inside of the thigh. 


LaMB.—This meat will not keep long after it is kilied. The large 
vein in the neck is bluish in color when the fore-quarter is fresh, green when 
becoming stale. Inthe hind-quarter, if not recently killed, the fat of the kid- 
ney will have a slight smell, and the knuckle will have lost its firmness. 


Pork.—When good, the rind is thin, smooth, and cool to the 
touch; when changing, from being too long killed, it becomes flaccid and 
clammy. Enlarged glands, called kernels, in the fat, are marks of an ill-fed 
or diseased pig. 

Bacon should have a thin rind, and the fat should be firm and 
titiged red by the curing; the flesh should be of a clear red, without intermix- 
ture of yellow, and it should firmly adhere to the bone. To judge of the state 
of a bam, plunge a knife into it to the bone; on drawing it back, if particles of 
meat adhere to it, or if the smell is disagreeable, the curing has not been ef- 
fectual, and the ham is not good; it should, in such a state, be immediately 
cooked. In buying a ham, a short thick one is to be preferred to one long and 
thin. Of English hams, Yorkshire, Westmoreland and Hampshire are most 
esteemed; of foreign, the Westphalia. 

VuniIson.—When good, the fat is clear, bright, and of consider- 
able thickness. To know when it is necessary to cook it, a knife must be 
plunged into the haunch, and from the smell the cook must determine on 
dressing or keeping it. 








ORIGINS AND INVENTIONS. 


SgpAn CnHairs.—Sir S. Duncombe, predecessor to Duncombe, 
Lord Faversham, and gentleman pensioner to King James and Charles I., was 
the person who introduced Sedan chairs into England, A. D. 1634, when he 
procured a patent, which vested in him and his heirs the sole right of carry- 
ing persons up and down in them for acertain sum. Sir Saunders was a great 
traveller, and had seen these chairs at Sedan, where they were first invented. 
Beyley introduced the use of hackney coaches about the same year; a 
tolerable long ride might then be had in either of these vehicles for four- 
pence. ‘ But alas !’’ says the writer of the above article, ‘‘ the introduction 
of these machines spoiled the constitutions of our women; they became ner 
vous and lazy, and were no longer fitted for exertion.’’ 


S1LK Stockines.—Henry II. of France, at the marriage of the 
Duchess of Savoy, wore the first silk stockings that were made in France. It 
is somewhat remarkable, that Elizabeth was the first person in England who 
wore silk stockings. In the third year of her reign, she received in a present 
from a Mrs. Montague a pair of black silk knit stockings ; and henceforth, 
says Dr. Howell, she never wore cloth hose any more. The art of knitting silk 
stockings by wires or needles was first practiced in Spain ; and twenty-eight 
years after it had been imported into England, Mr. Lee, of Cambridge, invented 
the engine or steel loom, called the stocking frame, by means of which Eng- 
land was enabled to export great quantities of silk stockings to Italy and other 
parts. Mr. Lee taught his art in England and France, and his servants did 
the saine in Spain, Venice, and Ireland. 


MARINER’sS Compass.—There is some doubt as to the invention 
of the mariner’s compass. Dr. Gilbert, an Englishman, who wrote an elabo- 
rate Latin discourse on the properties of the loadstone, was of opinion that the 
knowledge of its use was brought from the Chinese. Osorius, in his Discourse 
of the Acts of King Emanuel, refers it to Gama and his countrymen the Por- 
tugese, who, as he pretends, took it from certain barbarian pirates. Goro- 
pius Becanus think» he has good reason to give the honor of the discovery to 
his countrymen, the Germans: the thirty-two points of the compass borrow 
their names from the Dutch in all languages. But Blondus, who is followed 
by Pancirollus (both Italians,) gave the praise of it to Italy ; telling us, that 
about the year 1300 it was found out at Meephis, a city of Naples. The name 
of the inventor of the compass is by Dubartus confidently affirmed to be 
Flavius. From these authorities it seems a probable conclusion that Flavius, 
the Melvitan, was the first inventor of the guiding of a ship by the needle 
turning to the north ; but that some Dutchman afterwards added to the com- 
pass the thirty-two points of the wind, in his own language, from whence 
other nations have since borrowed it. 


CuimMneEys.—In 1200 chimneys were scarcely known in England, 
only one was allowed in a religious house, one ina manor ditto, one in the 
great hall of a castle, or lord’s house ; but in other houses they had nothing 
but what was called Kere Desse, w ere their food was dressed, where they 
dined, and the smoke found its way out as it could. In King Henry the 
Eighth’s time thé university at Oxford had no fire allowed, for it is mentioned 
that after the stewards had supped, which took place at eight o'clock, they 
went again to their studies till nine, and then in the winter, they having no 
fire, they were obliged to take a good run for half an hour, to get heat in their 
feet before they went to bed. Hollinshed, contemporary with Elizabeth, de- 
scribes the rudeness of the preceding generation in the arts of life: ‘ There 
were,’’ says he, ‘‘ very few cnimneys even in capital towns, the fire was laid to 
the wall, and the smoke issued out at the roof, or door, or window. The 
houses were wattled and plastered over with clay ; and all the furniture and 
utensils were of wood. ‘the people slept on straw pallets, with a log of wood 
for a pillow.’’ 


Tarr 





Speep on Raitways.—The policy of running railway trains 
at a high rate of speed is being seriously discussed by railroad 
men. ‘lhe Virginia Board of Public Works has recommended 
to railroad companies in that State ‘‘ to adopt regulations for 
such lower rates of speed as will eventually diminish the cost 
of repairs and furnish greater security for passengers.’’ In ac- 
cordance with this suggestion, the directors of the Virginia 
Central Railroad Company have passed a resolution looking 
to a reduction of speed. The railroad commissioners of New 
York state that a speed of forty miles per hour causes an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. of expenses over a speed of twenty 
miles. ‘The magnitude of the interests related to this subject 
invest it with much importance. Independent of any increased 


profits to be derived from reducing the rates of speed, the 
diminished risk of accident to passengers is worthy of consider- 
ation. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND SHOOTING. 


In November last, says the Cynthiana (Kentucky) News, while 
Mr. Blanchett of Grant county, Ky., was in the mountains hunt- 
ing, a young man named Peter Jones ran off with Miss Emma 
Blanchett, his daughter, who was under age, and married her. 
To accomplish his purpose, Jones committed a most nefarious 
but singular fraud. By his procurement, his uncle and aunt 
went to the Clerk of the Owen County Court, and represented 
themselves, the one to be Peter Jones, and the other Miss Blan- 
chett, and asked for licence to marry ; and they being both evi- 
dently over age, the clerk issued the licence without asking any 
questions. 

They then left and handed over the licence to Jones, who, in 
company with Miss Blanchett, went to a Rev. Mr. Sparrow, who 
married them. The health and spirits of Mrs. Blanchett (the 
mother of Miss Emma,) as soon as she heard of what had oc- 
curred, became deeply affected. To give her beautiful and 
lovely daughter up to such a wretch as Jones, seemed to her 
worse than consigning her to the grave. Mr. Blanchett went 
over to Jones’s house and accosted both him and his daughter 
in a friendly manner, and told the latter that her mother was 
very unwell and deeply distressed, and that if she would ‘come 
home and see her, he thought it would restore her. As for 
himself, he said he had no objections to the marriage, but it was 
preying upon his wife’s mind and making her very unhappy. 
If Mrs. Jones would only go with him and stay a few days, he 
would satisfy her mother with her conduct, and she could then 
return to Jones again. 

Well pleased with these representations, Mrs. Jones went 
with her father, but remained several days longer than had been 
agreed on, and her husband therefore went over to Blanchett’s 
house to see what was the matter; but Mr. Blanchett and 
family had gone visiting a neighbor that day. Jones found 
where they were, and his wife, who, it seems, did not meet him 
with as cheerful smiles beaming on her countenance as were 
seen when they parted a few days before. He requested her to 
go home with him, butshe refused, and informed him that she 
would have no more to do with him. 

But he was determined not ‘‘to give it upso.’’ He then 
went away and came back the same night with a gang of 
ruffians, mostly his relatives, and attacked Blanchett’s house, 
he and his wife having returned home. They broke down the 
door and rushed in, and then a fight commenced. In the melée 
one of Jones’s party was shot in the back, and Mr. Blanchett 
was struck over the head with the butt of a horsewhip, which 
knocked him senseless and bleeding to the floor. The Jones 
party, supposing that they had killed Blanchett, retreated in 
haste, carrying away with them Peter Jones’s wife, the object 
of their visit. ‘The persons injured are recovering. 

It is said that there were as many as twenty or thirty persons 
in the crowd who attacked Blanchett’s house. As many of 
them as could be identified were arrested the next day, and 
held to answer at the next term of the Grant County Court to 
the charge of an attempt at assassination. 

The Blanchetts are in humble circumstances, but are people 
of the highest respectability, and their daughter is one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished young ladies in Kentucky. 








PICTURE OF THE LIFE OF A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


Tue following picture, although different somewhat from the 
method and mode of the present day, is not inappropriate as 
illustrative of the waste of time and intellect attendant upon 
fashionable life : 

‘* Pray, madam, what may be your ladyship’s common meth- 
od of life? if I may presume so far.’’ 

‘*Why, sir, that of a lady of quality.’’ 

‘*Pray, how do you generally pass your time, madam ! 
morning, for example? ’’ 

‘*Sir, like a woman of quality. Iwake about two o’clock 
in the afternoon ; I stretch, and make a sign for my chocolate. 
When I have drank three cups, I slide down upon my back, 
with my arms over my head, while my two maids put on my 
stockings. Then, hanging upon their shoulders, I’m trailed 
to my great chair, where I sit and yawn for my breakfast. 
it don’t come presently, I lie down upon my couch, to say my 
prayers, while my maid reads me the playbills.”’ 

** Very well, madam.”’ 

‘When the tea is brought in, I drink twelve regular dishes, 
with eight slices of bread and butter ; and half an hour after I 
send to the cook to know if dinner is almost ready.’’ 

‘*So, madam.”’ 

‘* By that time my head is half dressed, I hear my husband 
swearing himself into a state of perdition that the meat’s all 
cold upon the table ; to amend which I come down in an hour 
more, and I have it sent back to the kitchen, to be dressed 
over again.”’ ‘ 

** Poor man !”’ 

‘*When I have dined, and my idle servants are presumptu- 
ously set down at their ease to do so, I call for my coach, to go 
to visit fifty dear friends, of whom I hope I never shall find one 
at home while I shall live.’’ 

‘* So! there’s the morning and afternoon pretty well disposed 
of. Pray, how, madam, do you pass your evenings ?’’ 

‘* Like a woman of spirit, sir; a great spirit. Give mea box 
and dice. 
pounds ! 
to sit at home and mend napkins ?’’ 


Your 


If 


Seven’s the main! Oons, sir, I set you a hundred 
Why, do you think women are married now-a-days 


‘*Mercy on us! What will this age cometo?’’ 

This is a curious picture of a frivolous woman of a former 
age, painted from life, no doubt! Do we of this century and 
country, keep ourselves exempt from the extravagance, waste 
of time, and selfish whirl of nonentity in which this lady lived? 
Gambling is certainly—and let us be thankful for it—not a 
vice of American ladies. Buta foolish inattention to home 
comforts, and an idle love of unprofitable amusements may be 
charged to some. Many there are who are the light of the 
family circle ; directing its paths, and warming the spirit of 
each member by the reflected glow of goodness, cheerfulness 
and piety. 

Let such be our examples.— Vanbrugh’s Dramas. 


Some year; ago, a young New Englander found himself in*the 
back parts of Pennsylvania, ashore as to the means of living. 
In this strait he applied to a wealthy Quaker in the neighbor- 
hood for help. 

‘*T will furnish thee with work, and will pay thee for it, 
friend,’’ said the Quaker; ‘‘ but it is not my custom to give 
alms to one able to labor, like thee.’’ 

‘* Well, that’s all I want,’’ said the Yankee; ‘‘of course I 
am willing to work.’’ 

‘* What can thee do, friend ?’’ 

‘Anything. I will do anything to get a little money to help 
me out of my difficulties.’’ 

‘* Well, there is alog yonder, and there is an axe. Thee may 
pound on the log with the head of the axe, and if thee is dil- 
ligent and faithful, I will pay thee a dollar a day.’’ 

‘* Agreed ; I'd as soon do that as anything else.”’ 

And so the youth went to work and pounded lustily with the 
head of the axe upon the log. After a time he paused to take 
breath, then he began again. But after half an hour he stop- 
ped, threw down tle axe impatiently, and walked away. ‘I'll 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


| Most of the fish used in Havana comes from Key West, and the 
| trade has for a long time been monopolized by Senor Marty, proprietor of the 
Tacon Theatre, who has had the magician’s art of converting the American 
smacks into Spanish vessels, as soon as they reached this port. He thus de- 
frauded the Government of a large amount of duties, and at the same time 
cheated the poor fishermen who were foolish enough to place themselves in 
his power. pon the urgent solicitation of a number of influential citizens, 
the Captain Genera] has decided to throw the business open to the com petition 
of all inclined to engage in this lucrative trade. 


The President elect has accepted the invitation to be present at 
the National Inauguration Ball. 


The National Hotel at Washington city caught fire, but little 
damage was done. The fire was extinguished by buckets being passed from 
hand to hand. 


Governor King has issued a proclamation, offering $500 reward 
for the apprehension of the murderer of Samuel Carman, whose body was 
found on the Jamaica turnpike, nine or ten miles from Brooklyn. 


A geationan named Miller fell upon the ice in Fulton Avenue, 
— lyn, Sunday evening, 18th inst., by which he had a leg and an arm 
roken. 


During the year 1856, seven hundred and sixty persons died in 
Boston of consumption, of which four hundred and five or over one-half 
pone A females. This is a little over one-sixth of the whole number of 
eaths. 


On Monday evening the 19th inst., an explosion of a very dan- 
ge character occurred in the rectifying and distilling establishment of Mr. 

- Laughlin, on Second street, New York city. One of the large copper stills, 
capable of holding some twenty-five or thirty barrels of whiskey, had been 
filled, and while the men were still engaged on it, the valve got out of order 
acd refused to work. This caused an unusual pressure of airon the still, and 
it exploded with a tremendous noise, scattering its contents in every direc- 
tion. A portion ofa brick wall in the vicinity was blown down, and the build- 
ing considerably damaged. 


The sexton of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Burrsville, 
Ocean county, N.J., in filling one of the lamps while burning, on Friday 
night last, overflowed it, when it took fire. An intense excitement was im- 
mediately created, and the congregation, numbering some two hundred and 
fifty, were thrown into great excitement and confusion. A rush was made 
for the windows, and women and children cried for help. Every window was 
broken out, through which the people flocked like sheep, injuring several in 
their haste. Fortunately the lamp was extinguished without damage. 


A Madrid paper of the 24th ult., speaking of General Santa 
Anna, says he has proposed to the Queen’s government to establish a monarchy 
in Mexico, with a Spanish prince at its head, provided he should receive cer- 
tain aid named by his agents. This plan—the old game of the ex-Dictator— 
was opposed by some of the papers, unless the Mexican people should openly , 
demand, and France and England should support such a change. 


During the last six days twenty-nine persons, in the far gone 
stages of consumption, emigrating from the severity of the northern climate 
have visited the city, some to remain here during the winter, others, whose 
cases were at the last stage, going further southward. 


The Liverpool Albion says: ‘ Let the spirit which animated the 
American Congress in sending back the Resolute—white-winged dove of peace! 
—actuate also the Government and people of England, and we shall never 
more have cause of real or prolonged difference with the United States.” 


The United States Senate has passed, in an amended form, the 
House Bill for the relief of Mary Reeside, proposing to pay her about $180,000, 
being a balance due from the Government to her late husband for his services 
in carrying the mails. This claim has been pending for twelve or fifteen years, 
and sometime since was favorably reported upon by the Court of Claims. The 
rights of the claimants having thus been acknowledged, it is presumed they 
will soon be gratified with the announcement of the concurrence of the house 
in the Senate’s amendment, which strikes out the allowance of interest. 


Major Frazer, who belonged to the staff of Gen. Williams, the 
hero of Kars, with three or four other Englishmen, gained the summit of 
Mount Ararat—the first feat of the kind since the children of Noah descended 
from it. 

We learn from the Wilmington (N. C.) Commercial, that a Mr. 
Jas. Ennett, of Onslow county, killed one of his slaves, by brutally whipping 
him to death last week. After committing the crime he managed to make his 
escape, and has not yet been arrested. If we are correctly informed, he has 
twice before been suspected of similar acts. We trust that vigilance will e 
used in ascertaining his whereabouts, in order that the culprit may answer for 
his delinquencies. 

A young couple were married in Duchess commty, New York. 
On the morning following the wedding, the bridegroom, Silas Moree, was found 
dead in his bed. It is supposed he died from disease of the heart. 


A woman was found dead at the corner of Greene and Atlantic 
avenues on Monday, Jan. 19th, by officer Dunn, of the Ninth ward police. 
Appearances indicate that she was frozen to death. She was of medium size, 
and plainly dresseu in a light calico gown 


On Saturday afternoon, 17th of January, at 5 o’clock the train of 
cars on the New York and Erie Railroad, on its way to Jersey City, became 
subject to a most alarming accident, incurring the loss of one life, and the 
injury of many of the passengers. When at Hankins the engine run off the 
track, leaving the cars, which run down into the Delaware River. One life 
was loat, and many of the passengers wounded. The scene was one of great 
confusion, baffling description. The rails are described as being in bad condi- 
tion, rendering it dangerous for the running of trains during the frost and 
snow. 

‘Lhe Montreal Pilot speaking of the Cunard line of steamers, 
says tha theline has so far prosecuted its passages without a single case of 
loss of life to any of its passengers. This is indeed remarkable, if true. 


The pestilence (cholera) broke out in Aqua, Hindostan, in May 
last, anc in a few mouths slew upwards of 16,000 people. At Mean Meer, men 
died two hours after seized. Estimates give the total loss of life at 90,000 
persons. The disease everywhere appears to have spared the women, and most 
certainly did not attack European females—a singular fact which suggests the 
idea that bad liquor may be the pre-disposing cause. The mere cost to the 
Company of the outbreak will exceed $300,000. 

From $10,000 to $15,000 worth of furs are annually produced in 
in Chautauque county, New York. The mink, which not long since was rated 
at a less value than a muskrat, has now, through the effect of fashion, 
become a very valuable fur, ranking next to the -able, which is mostly obtained 
from foreign countries. : 

We learn from the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer that aid to General 
Walker has gone from that State. Six thousand muskets were lately manu- 
factured by Messrs. Drake & Co., which have been sent past Apalachicola, some- 
where, in a steamer fitted for the occasion, and the suggestion is that they have 
gone to Walker. 








A Momentovs Question ror Youne Lapries.—The courts 
have found it very difficult to determine what an “ offer” is, and 
instead of defining that delicate matter, an ‘“‘ engagement,” by 
metes and bounds, have allowed suits, brought to recover damages 
for lovers’ broken oaths, to depend upon the circumstances of each 
case. So that deserted swains, who had an idea that they were 
‘*engaged to be married,” have often failed to convince a jury of 
the fact, and false lovers, on the other hand, have many times been 
mulcted in damages, for ‘‘ breach of promise,’’ when they had never 
—in so many words—‘ offered themselves.” A ‘breach of pro- 
mise’’ case has lately been tried in England, which revealed a very 
strong point in favor of the discarded lady, inasmuch as the court 
decision establishes the fact that even a dismissal, written in a pet, 
and from a wish to bring the recusant lover again to her feet, does 
not in law amount to a release. It sanctions, in full, the long- 
established Byronic advice, 

Pique him and soothe in turn, soon passion crowns thy hopes. 
Lovers must be on their guard, for they have often presumed upon 
their power, by treating a dismissal as in earnest, or as the ebulli- 
tion of momentary pettishness just as they felt inclined. Courts, 
however, now exercise the right of construing words according to 
the real intention, and have solemnly decided that what has been 
considered only poetry is indeed fact. 

If she do frown, ’tis not in hate of you, 

But rather to beget more love in you; 

If she do chide, ’tis not to have you gone; 
a * * * 


For—Get you GonE—she doth not mean—awary. 


An Exemptary Jupas.—The most extraordinary instances of 
patience on record in modern times is that of an Illinois Judge, 
who listened silently for two days, while a couple of worthy 
attorneys contended about the construction of an act of the 
Legislature, and then ended the controversy by quietly remark- 
ing, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the law is repealed.’ 

Tue Orictn or tae Worp “ Lapy.”—The word lady origi- 
nally meant the dispenser of the staff of life, the giver of bread, 
a good housewife; and she, therefore, who understood domestic 
duties was more entitled to the name of lady than she who 





be hanged if I'll cut wood without seeing the chips fly !”’ 











neglected them. 
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TRIFLES. 


Why are sheep the most dissipated of animals? Because they 
gambol in their youth, are very generally blacklegs, and are universally 
fleeced. 

“ Hog or dog, that’s the question,”’ as the fellow said when he sat down to a 
dish of fried sausages. 

Why is a man making love toa married woman like a sheriff levyingon the 
wrong man’s goods? Because he’s the victim of a ‘‘ misplaced attachment.” 


Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes the sense of hearing more 
acute. This may account for the many closed eyes that are seen in our 
churches. 

A benevolent lady once declared that she would marry a certain gentleman, 
even if he were so ugly that she would have to scream every time she looked 
at him. 

How To Put ovr a Cigar.—An elegantly dressed lady recently entered a 
railroad car in Paris, where were three or four gentlemen, one of whom was 
lighting acigar. Observing her with the characteristic politeness of a French- 
man, he asked her if smoking would incommode her. She turned towards 
him. and with quiet dignity replied: ‘‘Ido not know, sir; no gentleman has 
ever smoked in my presence.’’ 

A new subject for debating societies reads thus : 

‘‘Which is the proudest, a girl with her first beau or a mother with her first 
baby ’’’ 

What a poor world this would be without women and newspapers! How 
would news get about? It scares us just to think about it. . 


‘How do you get along with your arithmetic?’’ asked a father of his little 
boy. 

“ [ve ciphered through addition, subtraction, distraction, justification, 
ercation, and adoption.”’ 

He’d do for an engineer on a short line railroad. 


A bachelor friend says he never attempted to make but one speech to a lady, 
and that was a failure. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and he took her 
hand and dropped on one knee. After that he saw nothing of the lady—only 
a streak of calico going over the bars. 


A printer setting up the line, ‘‘ And the devil led sinners away down cast,”’ 
put in an e, and made it read, “ And the devil led sinners away down east.’”’ 


The Yankee who was “ lying at the point of death,’”’ whittled it otf with his 
jack-knife, and is now recovering. 

A fellow named Dodge passed himself off in Grant county, Wis., as a Baptist 
clergyman; but was detected in an attempted elopement with a respectable 
wnarried woman of the county: whereupon the people took him, made him 
strip, dumped him naked into a snow bank, and then rode him out of town on 
a rail. 

‘“(Bare-Facep Fasnions.’’—An indignant correspondent, who wears her bon 
net according to rule and fashion, on the occiput, sends the following reply to 
a few lines of poetic protest, which appeared in our selections a short time 
ago. We cannot now remember where or whence we extracted the lines re- 
ferred to, but trust the author will consider himself answered : 


‘You call this Woman’s bare-faced age, 
And think yourselves so very - 
But I have something now to tel 
About the gentlemen as well: 

You wear your hair ali o’er your face, 
And think it gives you such a grace, 
While we are meantime taking note, 
And think you look more like a goat; 
Then too you Wear your open sleeves, 
Apeing the ladies, if you please, 

And coat almost a yard too 1 ng, 
Completes the burden of my song.’’ 

PorrinG THE QuesTION.—‘‘ What a strange thing is acquaintance !’’ said a 
beautiful girl the other day to a friend of ours; ‘‘a year ago we had not seen 
each other; many a season had rolled its course, bringing hope, happiness, 
and perchance sorrow to each without the cognizance of the other; and now 
we are so intimate !’’ Our friend says she looked so lovely he could not help 
pressing her delicate cheek; he asked her ‘if he had aught todo with the 
happiness of her future.’’? ‘* You are in all my dreams of the coming days,”’ 
replied she. We consider this one of the neatest ‘‘ poppings,’’ especially as it 
happens in a leap year. 

A Fasr Tramn.—Speaking of the management of the Mississippi Centra! 
Railroad, the Memphis Hagle says: 

“The morning train from Holly Springs did not arrive at the junction on 
Monday until after the main train tor Corinth had passed, and thereby passen- 
gers going either way were compelled to lie over. This train crept along so 
slowly, that a passenger, whe had his hat blown off, actually went back two 
miles after it, and then caught up with the cars!’’ 

This must be the same train which, a year or two since, rashly made a race 
with a calf running along the track, and got distanced.—Mont. Mail. 


‘Sir,’ said a person to an editor, ‘‘sir, your journal of yesterday contained 
false information.’’ 

‘Impossible, sir; but tell me what you refcr to.” 

““You said that Mr. M- had been tried.’’ 

“True.”? 

“Condemned and bung. 

‘* Most true.’? 

‘* Now, sir, I am the person.’ 

“The d——l you are!’’ 

“Tassure you it is a fact ; and ‘now I hope you will contradict the state- 
ment.’’ 

‘“By no means, sir. I never retract. The most I can do for you is to an- 
nounce that the rope broke, and that you are in perfect health. I have prin- 
ciples, sir; it is said of me that I never deceive.’’ 


Fou ParticuLars.—A good story is told of an old lady who had received a 
letter trom her son, a sailor on board a merchantman, which ran thus: 

‘Have been driven into the Bay of Fundy by a pamposse right in the teeth. 
It blowed great guns and carried away the bowsprit; a heavy sea washed 
overboard the binnacle and companion; the captain lost his quadrant, and 
couldn’t take any observation for fifteen days; at last we arrived at Halifax.” 

The old woman, who could not read herself, got a neighbor to repeat it to 
her three or four times, until she thought she hadit by heart. She then 
sallied out to tell the story. 

‘Oh, ny poor son!’’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter, mother? I hope no mischief.’’ 

‘*No, thank God, he’s safe! But he has been driven into the Bay of Firma- 
ment by a bamboozle right in the teeth—it blowed great guns, and they car- 
ried away the pulpit—a heavy sea washed overboard the pinnacle of the taber- 
nacle—the captain lost his conjuration, and couldn’t get any salvation for 
fifteen days—at last they arrived at Hallelujah!”’ 

, ‘‘La, bless us! what a womder they wasn’t beat to atoms. Well, I wouldn’t 
€ a sailor!’’ 





” 


’ 





A Cauirornta Wire.—We have been told that when John 
Bigler, late Governor of the State of California, was a member 
of the State Legislature, Mrs. B., his wife, absolutely washed 
the clothes of honorable gentlemen for so much adozen. At 
the time of his election Bigler was very poor, and his per diem 
was hardly enough for himself and wife to live on in these pro- 
digal times. To make both ends meet, and save something 
against a rainy day, Madame Bigler put her shoulder to the 
wheel, as above related. Now won't this be rather startling to 
the pale-faced, attenuated damsels of the East, who scream and 
faint at the sight of a wash tub or cob web? Think of it. The 
wife of an ex-governor, with her sleeves and gown tucked up, 
bending over the wash tub, while her husband, with his clean 
dicky standing upright chafing hjs ears, rose to a question of 
privilege, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker! Mr. S-p-e-a-k-e-r !’’ And then think 
of the ex-washerwoman being feted, three years after, as the 
wife of the Governor of the State of California, worth a hundred 


and fifty thousand dollars!—enough to make the heads of 


universal snobdom duck and dive like an affrighted water fowl 
ina thunder storm. Good for the Pennsylvania Dutch Girl! 
rive hundred years hence, when the historian lifts the veil 
irom the catacombs of the past and writes the history of the un- 
forgotten dead, he may, perhaps, append this little episode in 
the history of one of California's Governors ; and the little rag- 
ged® girls that then go down to dip water from the Rio Sacra- 
mento, may think better of mothers who have to labor because 
a long time ago Mrs. Bigler, the Governor's wife, filled her tub 
from the same noble river. ‘These are the pioneer women of 
California ; there are many such, as strong-willed and as true, 
who q ail not at their own footsteps in the woods, whose hearts 
swell with hope at 

The banging of the hammer, 

And the cracking of the crane. 

Ancnorites. Paul, Anthony, and Hilarion were the first 
anchorites. Many of the early anchorites lived in caves and 
deserts, and practised great austerities. Some were analogous 
to the fakeers, who impose voluntary punishments upon them- 
selves as atonement for their sins, and as being acceptable to 
God ; and their modes of torture were often extravagant and 
criminal. The order first arose in the fourth century. 





CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
New York, Jan. 12th, 1857. 

Dear Sir: Allow me to say a few words in reply to Mr. E. B. C’s 
communication of the h ult., for the purpose of correcting 
some misapprehensions on his part. 

‘‘Non-taking a pawn en passant is a move, as much as any other 
move,” was a misprint. I wrote, ‘‘ Now, taking a pawn en passant 
is a move, &c.,” as you will see by referring to my note, if you 
have it. The refusal of the second player to take the proffered 
pawn constituting a move is — absurdity, and I am surprised 
that Mr. C. could have thought I meant it. : 

Your correspondent has strangely misapplied my quotation from the 
London Illustrated News. hat I particularly alluded to, was 
tke portion I italicised, to wit, that Mr. Staunton considered the 
question a moot point, and one likely to continue so till the proper 
authorities made a law concerning it ; that he also considered the 
the obligatory theory the popular and plausible one. Of course, 
I was aware from the very quotation, that Mr. Staunton was an 
advocate of the non-obligatory theory. Though not much of a 
lancer, in this case I certainly had the lance by the handle. 

Truly yours, 
J. H. G., IR. 

At the particular request of Mr. Solomons we publish this morning, 
as it is short, a game, with notes furnished us by him. Mr. 8. 
desires this game published, as he conceives that injustice was 
done to his skill in a game with the same gentleman (Dr. Raphael) 
lately published by us. Those who are at the trcuble of playing 
the game over will judge for themselves whether it ae a high 
degree of skill on the part of Mr. S., or a great degree of blunder- 
ing on the partof Dr. R. Dr. R. is undoubtedly a very fine player ; 
whether he has evinced his usual skill in the present game may, 
perhaps, admit of a question. L 

The New Yorkers have resigned the Scotch Gambit in their match 
with Philadelphia. The Sicilian game still ‘‘ drags it slow length 
along.”” Though, to make a bad pun, we fear it, too, “like a 
wounded snake ”’ has already been Scotched by the Philadelphians. 

Will some of our Philadelphia opponents send us the Scotch Gam- 
bit with their notes upon it. e would also feel much indebted 
to Mr. Gallatin of the N. Y. Club, (who, it is no disparagermant 
to others to say, deserves the entire eredit of the indomitable 
defence made by the New Yorkers after the early blunder the 
made in playing their Queen to K B 3), if he also would furnis 
= nates upon the game, together with the variations of Mr. 

orphy. 

A one wane tournament for a set of chessmen has just been initiated 
at the New York Club, to be participated in by the following 

layers: Messrs. Litchtenhein, Marache, Perrin, Thompson, 

ead, Loyd, Dr. Raphael and the Editor. All the games will be 

played even. This tournament will, perhaps, be followed by a 
more important one between the same players. 


PROBLEM LX.—By N. Maracue.—Dedicated to Chess tyros. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Game LX.—(Centre Counter Gampit.)— Between Mr. Dante, Roperts, of 
Brooklyn, and the Editor, in consultation, against Messrs. Map and Loyn, of 
the New York Club. 


WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK 
Mr. R.and Ed. Messrs. M.andL. Mr. R.and Ed. Messrs. M. and L. 
1PtoK4 PtoQ4 27 PtoQKt4 PtoK R4 
2 P tke P K KttoB3 28 K to QKt3 PtoKR5 
3 PtoQB4(a) PtoQBs 29 B tks P RRtks KRP 
4 P tks P Kt tks P 30 BtoK Kt5 KRtoQB7 
5 K Kt toB3 PtoK4 31 KtoQR4 QRtoK7 
6 PtoQ3 P to K 5 (6) 32 RtoQ KRtoQ7 
7 P tks P Q tks Q 33 Rtks R R tks R 
8 K tks Q K Ktgtks P 34 K to Kt 5 KtoB2 
9 BtoK3 Bto K Kt5 385 PtoQR4 Kto K3 
10 BtoK 2 PtoK B4 36 PtoQR5 K toQ4 
11 K Kt toQ 2 oo a) 87 PtoQR6 P tks P (ch) 
12 K takes B Kt tks Kt 88 K tks P KtoQB3 
13 Kt takes Kt BtoQKt5 39 K tks P RtoQ5 
14KRtoK Castles 40 K to Q Kt8 R tke P (ch) 
15 Pto QR3(c) Btke Kt 41 KtoQB8 RtoK5 
16 R tks B QRtwoK 42 KtoQ8 K tks P 
17 PtoK B4 Kt to QR 4 (d) 438 KtoQ7 K to Q5 
18 RtoQB2 RtoK5 44K toQ6 K toK6 
19 PtoQB5b(e) KRtoK 45 KtoQ5 K to B6 
20 RtoQB3 Kt toQB5 46 K to Q6 pag a 
21 R'tks Kt R tks R 47 KtoK 6 RtoQR 
22 K to Q38 QRtoK5 48 K tks P RtoQR3 
23 BtoQ2 K R to Q (ch) 49 B home RtoQR8 
2% KtoQB3 QRtoK7 50 Bto Kt 2 RtoK Kt8 
25 BtoK QR tks K Kt P 51 BtoQ4 ‘Rto Kt7 
26 Bio K Kt3 K R to Q7 562 BtoK 5 PtoK Kt4 

Black wins. 





NOTES TO GAME LX. 


(a) This is bad play. K B checks, and then upon Black interposing B, 
K:B to Q B 4, and White would preserve the pawn without subjecting himself 
to an attack. 
b) QB to K B 4 is the “‘ book’’ move. 
% This move was not played by White without some misgivings; and, as 
the result shows, his misgivings were well founded. 

(d) The error of White’s 15th move-is now made manifest. 

e) Better have surrendered the P at once. 

‘f) This prize was rather hastily snatched by Black. 





Game between Dr. Rapnast and Mr. So_omons. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. 8. Dr. R. Mr. 8. Dr. R. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 5 KBtoQB4 ream 
2KKttoB3 PtoKB4 6 B checks K to Q #q (b 
3 Kt tke P QtoKB3 7BtksK Kt  R tke B (c) 
4PtoQ4 P tks P 8QBtoKKt5 (d) 


NOTES TO THE PRECEDING GAME. 
a) PtoQB3is the usual move. 
e He should have played king to his square. 
(c) Black overlooked, in taking the bishop, the loss of his queen. 
(d) And Black courteously resigned. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LIX. 


White to move. 
1 R to Q8 (ch) 1 K tks R 
2 Q to Q Kt 8 (ch) 2KtoK2 
3 Qto K B8 (ch) 8 Anything 
4 Q or B mates, according to Black’s play. 
Black to move. 
1 R tks Kt (ch) 1KtoR2 
2RtoR6 ch} 2K to Kt2 
bio B 8 (oh 8 K tke BR 
RtoR Mate, . 





NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


OPERATING STEAM BY A NEw Mopz.—An arrangement of cylin- 
ders and piston has been devised by an English mechanic, that will cause the 
elastic force of the steam to operate twice, by admitted first at high 
pressure on one side of the piston, and afterwards on the opposite one, which 
is of a much larger area, where its expansion is completed before being finall 
condensed or di into the atmosphere. The trunk is made of su 
convenient size as to slide inside a suitable guide or chamber in the end of the 
cylinder, in such manner that the steam may act on the effective area, simul- 
taneously with the area remaining of that side of the piston; being thus 
guided and supported on both sides against the oblique pressure of the con- 
necting rod, while the total surface of one of its sides is not lessened, upon 
which the steam acts on its second entrance into the cylinder. This is accom- 
plished by constructing the cross-sectional area of the smaller ram of a differ- 
ent form from that of the closed chamber in which it slides, and by which it is 
guided, so as to allow the steam to pass freely from the cylinder into the 
vacant space. 


Gas Enoinz.—The Ignition Gas Engine, invented by Dr. Drake, 
of Philadelphia, has exci much interest among engineers and men of sci- 
ence. The ‘‘igniter,’’ which is the distinguishing feature of the machine, 
consists of a hollow thimble-shaped piece of cast iron, two or ‘lree inches in 
length, by about one inch internal diameter, and one-eighth of an inch thick. 
placed upon and jutting through the cylinder towards either end, at the point 
where it is intended to fire the charge of gasandair. The top of the igniter 
is open to admit the blow-pipe, which is also of cast iron, an’ through which 
a portion of the explosive mixture under pressure is discharged and burned, 
heating the thin shell of the igniter with intensity, instantly and effectively 
firing the mixture used so soon as the piston passes the red point, and brings 
the mixture in contact with it. This machine is pronoxnced by practical 
judges a very ingeniously constructed one. 


TELEGRAPHIC CoMMUTATOR.—M. Garnier, of Paris, has invented 
a telegraphic communicator, of very ingenious construction, intended to be 
used with Morse’s telegraph. Instead of operating the key by hand, for send- 
ing ges in the way, the message is composed beforeband, and 
disposed helically along a cylinder, which is provided with 2,000 keys, made of 
some suitable non-conducting substance, and according as they are a 
on the cylinder they effect the breaking and clo.ing of the circuit and write 
the message. The plan is said to be a perfectly feasible one. 

STEAM CARRIAGE FOR CommMoN RoAps.—Hunt’s Magazine, in 
an article on the efforts tnat have been made to produce a steam carriage for 
common roads, expresses the confident conviction that the recent invention of 
Mr. Fisher overcomes all obstacles, and will succeed. 


SeiF-REGIsTERING Compass.—M. Deleuil has presented to the 
French Academy a new self-registering compass. Its object is to register the 
h of direction in a vessel for every three minutes. ‘fhe marking is 








made upon a compass card; and it enables the captain to control with cer- 
tainty the direction followed by his ship. This self-register consists of three 
principal parts: First, a clock movement placed at the centre of the apparatus 
for causing the point or pivot carrying the needles to move up and down at 
regular intervals; second, an endless screw furnished with a nut carrying the 
point for piercing the paper; and third, the compass-card, made of three needles 
fixed to a sheet of mica, the material as little hygometric as possible. 


LensEes.—An English mechanician has invented a method of pro- 
ducing a dioptric lens which shall present ali the practical advantages of 
Freznel’s well-known annular band lens, at so cheap a rate as to admit of its 
being applied to all purposes requiring intensity of light. The inventor makes 
dioptric lenses in one or several pieces, moulded and pressed into the form 
required for the surfaces; and when made in several pieces, the required fit of 
the several is produced by giving she reversed required form to metal 
moulds in which the molten glass is to be run and pressed. To promote focal 
intensity and prevent the absorption of light, each lens is made as thin as the 
size and number of concavities and convexities will permit. 


TWINKLING OF THE STars.—In the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Astro- 
nomical Society,’’ is a paper contributed by the late M. Arago, on the phenome- 
non of star twinkling, which he affirms consists—so far as naked eye observers 
of the heavens are concerned—in very rapid fluctuations in the brightness 
of the stars. These changes, he say-, are almost always accompanied by 
variations of color and certain secondary effects, which are the immediate 
consequences of every increase or diminution of brightness—such as con- 
siderable alterations in the apparent mz gnitude of the stars, and in the length 
of the diverging rays, which appear to iseue in different directions from their 
centres. It is also proved that the phenomenon of twinkling is accompanied 
by a change of color—a fact remarked from a very early age. 


Vacuum SuGar Pans.—A new sugar pan has been invented, the 
improvement in the construction of which consists in introducing into the 
body of the vacuum pans a series of vertical tubes, through which steam is 
admitted to facilitate the operation of evaporation and crystallization. The 
tubes are inclosed within a cylindrical casing, and between the sides of the 
pana vacant space is left. This arrangement causes an upward current of the 
solution in the pan, at the centre of the series of tubes, whilst a gentle descend- 
ing current is produced between the cylinder and pan, by which compound 
motion the contents in the pan are prevented from burning. 








GRAND MASONIC BALL AT MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Tue Second Annual Grand Masonic Ball, given by the fraterni- 
ty under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Canada, took 
place at the Donegana Hotel, Montreal, on New Year’s Eve. 
There was a numerous gathering of the brethren, with their 
wives, daughters and friends. Several distinguished brethren 
from the United States honored the assembly with their presence. 
The magnificent ball-room was beautifully decorated, this part 
of the arrangements having been very properly left to V. W. 
Bro. J. C. Spence. Immediately under the cornice, and around 
the whole of the room, were suspended Masonic mottoes and de- 
vices. Amongst the number were: “Oliver,” ‘ Preston,” 
Morris’s “ Zetland,’’ and “ Wilson;’’ and among the mottoes 
were: ‘Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth ;” “ Faith,’’ « Hope,’”’ 
«* Charity,”’ “ Honor,” “ Fidelity,” &c., &c. On eachspace there 
was a Masonic emblem in gold and blue, and in every window 
vases of flowers: in the centre window was a beautiful minia- 
ture Masonic temple. In the panels between the windows 
were the seals of the different lodges in elaborate gold borders, 
also wreaths of flowers and Masonic emblems in gold. At the 
extreme end of the room was a beautiful tableau, representin 

the “Old and New Year,’’ and over the centre door a beautiful 
Maltese cross in brilliants, with the square and compass brilliant- 
ly illuminated in gas. The following mottoes were also ar- 
ranged in theroom: ‘*May the Emblems of a Mason ever re- 
mind him of his Duty;” ‘ Prosperity to the Grand Lodge of 
Canada ;”’ “Constant in Love, Sincere in Friendship ;’ ‘* May 
Honor and Virtue distinguish the Brethren.” To the spirited 
strains of Liston’s quadrille band, the “many twinkling feet’’ 
were soon tripping through the mazes of the dance; and polka, 
quadrille, waltz and cotillion, contre dance and gallop varied 
the tone of the evening’s amusement. As the clock struck 
twelve, the band stopped in the midst of the gay polka they 
were playing, and at once’commenced “God Save the Queen.” 
Dancin,, was for the time suspended, and at the conclusion of the 
national anthem three hearty clieers ushered in the good new 
year. Very shortly afterwards the supper-room was thrown 
open, where, by the watchful care of Brother Daly, all that 
could be procured good for food and pleasing to the eye was 
displayed, and the tables literally groaned under the weight of 
the good things that was on them. We have engraved this bril- 
liant ‘‘reunion” from asketch made by Mr. James Duncan 

artist, of Montreal. 








CITY OF LONDON, CANADA WEST. 


Tus beautiful city is the capital of Middlesex co., Canada West, 
on the river Thames. There are some anfusing coincidences 
with regard to this American town in connection with its gigan- 
tic namesake that deserves attention, for the American city has 
a Covent Garden Market and a Covent Garden Theatre. A river 
Thames, too, spanned by its Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges. 
Near by is Westminster, and within an easy ride Chatham and 
Windsor. London, C. W., wassurveyed in 1826 ; scarcely t 
years reclaimed from the pine forest, situated on the east side of 
the river Thames, at the junction of the north and south branches, 
is now the assize town of the extremely fertile county of Middle- 
sex. One of its principal buildings is the City (estimated 
cost, $75,000.) 

The Covent Garden Market house was opened in May, 1854, 
built of brick and stone. The cupola surmounting the south end 
contains the city bell. 

There are twelve churches belonging to different denominations. 
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The Church of England is a very handsome brick building, erected 
at a cost of over $40,000, and affording sittings to 1,500 persons. 
The Wesleyan new church comes next in size, and architectural 
display ; and next in order the Roman Catholic. 

The educational wants of the community are well supplied. 
The grammar-school is presided over by a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The school under the Colonial Church and 
School Society is attended by 500 scholars; and the free school 
is attended proportionate to the public appreciation of the system. 

In 1839 a piece of silk or carpet could not be had in London. 
Now there are eight large wholesale establishments (two years 
ago there was but one). These establishments import direct 
from Great Britain, Ireland, France, and Germany ; besides an | 
annually increasing amount from the States; and probably the | 

early average may be estimated at the money value of $2,000,000. 

e Custom’s duties for the first year that Loudon became an | 
inland port of entry amounted $125,000. 

Next in importance come the foundries, of which there are six. 
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LONDON, CANADA WEST. 


The consumption of coal, resulting from the high price and 
scarcity of wood, is yearly increasing. 

Four newspapers are published, one adaily. There are several 
book establishments—one ‘importing direct from Old London 
English editions of all works at a lower figure than the American 
reprints. There are also good libraries attached to the Mercantile 
Association and Mechanics’ Institute. 

In one year—no doubt, consequent on railway communication 

—between 600,000 and 700,000 bushels of wheat were purchased 
here for home consumption and export. The large quantity of 
35,000 bushels of bere, or bigg, and barley is yearly consumed 
in London. In the breweries of these there are two large estab- 
lishments sending ale and beer to different parts of the province, 
and even to the States. 

The city now numbers 14,000 inhabitants, and will, probably, in 
ten years quadruple this number. The Great Western Railway, 
which has so much to do with the progress of Western Canada, 
| passes through London, and the mutual interests of the city and 


district will reccive additional impetus by the completion of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

In concluding this very brief summary of some of the leading 
statistics of the place, it may be stated that the value of property 
in the town of London has increased with almost unexampled 
rapidity within the period from the first discovery of gold in 
California to the present time. Choice business lots which, with- 
out reckoning the value of the buildings erected on them, now 
sell for $500 a foot frontage, could have been purchased five 
years ago for $125 a foot. This great rise in the value of property 
is mainly attributable to the Great Western Railway, which com- 
mences at the Falls of Niagara and runs through the peninsula 
of Upper Canada to Windsor, opposite Detroit in the United 
States. The advantages derived and in prospect from the suc- 
cessful carrying out of this great project are incalculable, opening 
up, as it does, a vast channel of transport by which the products 
of this western section of Canada can with facility be conveyed 
to remunerative markets. 
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SCENE AT THE DANCING-ROOM.—FROM “A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’ ‘‘THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,’? 
‘¢ MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 52.) 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


But does the exile’s heart serenely there 

In sunshine dwell? Ah, when was exile blest? 

When did bright scenes, sunshine, or summer air 

Chase from his soul the fever of unrest.—-Mrs. HEMANs. 
BROKEN-SPIRITED and fatigued, as well as disappointed with his 
unsuccessful search, Kit Corling presented himself at the mansion 
of Sir Mordaunt Tracy; not with the idea of receiving any recom- 
pense for his manly conduct on the night of the quarrel in the Hay- 
market. He was far too independent to accept it; but in the faint 
hope that our hero or his friend might have discovered seme clue 
to the mysterious disappearance of Nancy and Miss Cheerly. An- 
other reason was that he had promised to call, and he prided him- 
self on keeping his word. 

‘*Your search has been useless,”’ 
saw his downcast looks. 

“It has, sir.” 

**T knew it would be.” 

‘*Knew it would be!” repeated the carpenter, with surprise. 
‘* How could you possibly know that it would be useless ?”’ 

Neither of the friends made answer; for, although both believed 
in the story of Emma’s weakness, which Sir John Sellem had so 
artfully invented to answer his own nefarious purposes, a feeling 
of delicacy, a lingering hope perchance, of whose influence they 
were scarcely conscious, restrained them. 

“IT beg your pardon, gentlemen,” continued Kit. ‘I am a very 
poor man; but this is one of those points on which poor and rich 
are equal. I have a right to ask the question.” 

‘*Which we avould willingly answer,” replied Harold, “‘ were it 
in our power.” 

Their visitor shook his head. 

“‘Men of education, like you,” he said, ‘‘do not jump at conclu- 
sions.” 

‘Right! exclaimed the former, who felt there was something 
ungenerous in trifling with his feelings; ‘‘and we will be candid 
with you. We have reason to suppose that Miss Cheerly quitted 
her home voluntarily, to avoid appearing in the police court against 
her nurse.” 

* And Nancy ?” 

‘* We have no means of judging of the motive of the person you 
name; who, there is no doubt, accompanied her voluntarily.” 

Harry Burg smiled approvingly at the tact with which his friend 
had avoided an explanation which it would have pained him to have 
heard repeated, though he believed it to be true. The banker’s 
story had awakened him from his dream, but he had not forgot- 
ten it. 

‘I almost fear that you are right, gentlemen,” said Kit. ‘For, 
despite her treachery and ingratitude, her mistress was strongly at- 
tached to her. What weakness,” he mentally added; “and Nancy 
to yield to it.” 

It was unfortunate that the two friends did not feel themselves at 
liberty to relate to the poor fellow all they had heard. Had they 
done so, had they named Sir John Sellem as their authority, his 
quick intelligence would doubtless have discovered a clue which 
their silence condemned him to search for in vain. But the reputa- 
tion of a fair and friendless girl was, as they believed, at stake, and 
henor and manhood sealed their lips. 

They informed him of their intended departure for the Continent. 

“I have not fergotten your reply,” observed Harry Burg, “when 
pressed to accept a recompense for your gallant conduct—‘ That 
you did not sell such services!’ therefore, I will not speak of mouey ; 
I admire your independent spirit too much to wound it again. But 


observed Harry, as soon as he 





you will not, I trust, refuse such’a mark of “7 esteem as one friend 
may fairly offer te another.” 

He placed a valuable gold watch in the hand of his defender, and 
shook it heartily as he did so. 

The carpenter hesitated for an instant, but the manner in which 
the gift was offered, and still more the words that accompanied it, 
were too gratifying to his feeling to permit him to reject it. 

«‘With a simple ‘‘ Thank you, sir,” he put it into his pocket. 

“ That’s right!”’ exclaimed our hero. ‘‘ The man who possesses 
true pride is seldom guilty of the weakness of yielding to a false 
one.” 

‘«« And now, Kit, listen to me,” he said. ‘ There are occasions in 
life in which the service of a friend may be honorably asked and 
accepted without compromising our independence. I am sure you 
understand me. Should the necessity occur to you, do not forget 
Harold Tracy. Should he be absent from England, his uncle, Sir 
Mordaunt Tracy, will nobly redeem his pledge.” 

“You confuse me, gentlemen, with your generosity and kind- 
ness,” replied their visitor; ‘‘and still more so by praise which I 
fear I do not merit, but will try to do so.” 

Before bidding him farewell, the friends requested to be informed 
of his present projects. 

‘‘To find out Nancy,” answered her lover, ‘‘ though I have to 
search England from one end to the other. I feel I can never be 
happy without her.” 

**Ts she so beautiful?” inquired Harry. 

**T don’t know that she is what the world would call strictly beau- 
tiful,’’ replied Kit, with a smile; ‘“‘ but she is good—‘here can be no 
second opinion on that point. If you only knew how patiently she 
has toiled to earn an honest living, how prudently she conducted 
herself, how firmly she rejected me for a husband because I neglect- 
ed my religious duties, although, as she told me at the time, I was 
not indifferent to her,’’ he added, ‘‘ you would not wonder at my 
determination.” 

At the request of his new friends, the lover proceeded to relate 
the history of his first acquaintance with the poor seamstress; the 
influence she had gradually acquired over him, and all the circum- 
stances of his courtship. 

When he concluded, the young men, who had listened to him with 
great interest, heartily congratulated him. 

‘*Such a woman,” they observed, ‘‘ was indeed a treasure.” 

‘* Who, after this honest fellow’s story,” observed Harold, ‘ shall 
say that virtue is a fable, or that the age of heroism is past? The 
half-starved, over-worked needlewoman’s rejection of the man she 
loved from principle was one of those quiet, unostentatious sacri- 
fices hallowing the altar on which they are offered.” 

“True,” replied his friend. ‘‘ There is a moral beauty in the act 
which proves how large a share of Eden’s heritage remains in wo- 
man’s heart. What were the world without it!’ 

At the levee the young men were not only most graciously 
received, but exceedingly amused by the sailor-like frankness of 
William the Fourth, who, in his younzer days, had been the friend 
and companion of Sir Mordaunt Tracy. They had pursued a career 
of what was then considered pleasure together, and the cares of 
royalty had not effaced from the memory of the warm-hearted 
monarch the recollections and kind feelings he entertained for the 
baronet in his youth. 

‘¢ Happy to see you, Mordaunt,” exclaimed the king ; “exceedingly 
happy. Unshipped from that old seventy-four, Granstoun Hall, at 
last—trust we shall see more of you. So this is your nephew, eh? 
Fine fellow, very ; pity you didn’t send him into the navy—the very 
build for asailor. Recollect his father well. What do you intend 
to do with him ?” 

With a stately bow the ola gentleman informed his majesty that 
it was our hero’s intention to travel. 

“ Travel,’’ repeated William the Fourth ; “see the world—quite 
right; scarcely worth the trouble, though. It’s no: the world that 
we knew—sadly changed. Send him letters from the Foreign office. 
Now that you are in London,” he added, “‘you must dine with me 
before you leave. Return to Windsor to-morrow ; the Queen will be 
happy to see youmoften named you to her.” 





At each fresh mark of the sovereign’s kindness, the well powdered 
head of the baronet inclined with profound respect. 

Many who witnessed this marked reception doubtless envied him. 
To the baronet it was a subject of annoyance rather than congratu- 
lation. He ‘trusted that he had done with courts, but the invita- 
tion of his sovereign was a command which no English gentleman 
eould decline. 

Those who ever came in personal contact with William the Fourth 
will not fail to recognise his peculiar snatchy style of conversation, 
consisting generally of a string of sentences, strung hap-hazard, as 
it were, together—a peculiarity witich he and the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge inherited from their father. 

As they were quitting St. James’s, after the levee, they encoun- 
tered General Trelawny and Albert Mortimer: the latter had just 
been presented by his patron. 

‘« When do you leave town ?” inquired the father of Bella, shaking 
our hero warmly by the hand. 

** To-morrow, General.’’ 

‘*To-morrow!’’*repeated the inquirer, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. ‘ Well, perhaps you are right; nothing like decision. Ihad 
hoped—pshaw! old men have no business to hope; sure to be dis- 
appointed, ain’t they, Tracy ?” 

The baronet smiled sadly; his disappointment had fallen upon 
him in youth, and colored his whole existence. 

Guessing the secret thought of his nephew, and willing to spare 
him the pain of pronouncing the name of Bella, Sir Mordaunt 
inquired after the health of the young ladies. 

**Eugenie is quite well, and brilliant as ever,” replied their 
father. ‘‘ But I feel uneasy on her sister’s account. Halford tells 
me he can discover no symptoms of consumption, the fatal disease 
which robbed me of her mother; can’t make it out—can’t meke it 
out. Heaven bless you! my dear boy,” he added, ‘‘wherever you 
go; you will not forget to let me hear from you occasionally.” 

Harold promised eagerly to do so. It was the thing he most 
ardently desired. 

That same day he wrote a long farewell letter to Bella, in which, 
although the word love did not appear, it was breathed in every 
line. He implored her for her father’s sake and his to live, though 
it should be to confer upon another the happiness which he had failed 
to win. 

‘‘Remember,” he added, in conclusion, ‘ you have both a parent 
anda brother. You are too generous to recall that title, or deny 
me the privilege it confers.” 

Not wishing to send his letter by post, our hero called to Tom, 
who was deeply engaged in the mysteries of packing in his young 
master’s dressing-room. For the first time since hg had known 
him, Harold perceived a shade of discontent on the features of the 
faithful fellow, which he very naturally attributed to his reluctance 
at quitting England. 

‘Sorrow certainly does make us selfish,” he thought. ‘“ Why 
should I drag this honest heart away from the ties which bind it?” 

‘* Doubtless, Tom,”’ he said, “‘ you intend to call at the General’s, 
and take leave of your friends in the servants’ hall ?”” 

Yes, squire,”’ said the lad. ‘J ain’t to be jockeyed. Faint 
heart never won a woman yet. It has been a neck and neck race 
between me and the tall footman for the stake of Norah’s heart; 
but I beat him the first heat.” 

‘* And will the second one,” observed our hero. 

** Don’t know, Master Harold,” replied Tom. ‘‘ Can’t make sure 
of that: it’s against turf law. When two horses start and one is 
withdrawn, the other walks over the course.” 

« But suppoce you should not be withdrawn ?” 

“ Eh? >”? 

“I have been thinking, Tom,” continued his master, “that it 
would be hardly fair to take you from England, your home, and the 
pretty Norah. I shall miss you very much, for you have been more 
like a friend than a servant to me; but - 

‘‘Miss me!’’ interrupted the lad; “I should think you would; 
and what should Ido? Why, I should be ashamed to look Maybud 
or Firefly,” the names of Harold’s favorite horses, ‘‘in the face. 
They'd know I hadn’t done my duty by you. As for Norah,” he 
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added, ‘‘I’ll not deny but it does seem a little hard to leave that 
conceited fellow to walk ever the course. But I know what would 
be harder still.” 

«You had better reflect upon my offer,” said our hero. 

** No occasion.” 

‘*I may not return to England for years.” 

‘‘That’s quite eneugh, Master Harold,” exclaimed the groom. 
‘* {f it had only been for a week er two I might have put up with it; 

but years, years away, and I not with you! Can’t stand that; so, 
unless yeu want to get rid of me——” 

The lad’s voice faltered as he pronounced the last words. Not 
that he had the slightest reason for supposing it was the case, but 
the bare possibility of such a wish on the part of his young master 
pained him deeply. 

“It is you who are talking foolishly now, 1om,” observed Harold, 
touched by his fidelity. ‘‘Say no more upon the subject; you know 
it was regard for you which induced me to make you the offer of 
remaining in England.” 

« And it’s my regard for you, squire,”’ replied the groom, ‘if I 
am not too bold in using the word, which prevented my accepting it. 
So that being settled, I finish packing, unless your honor has any 
other orders to give me.” 

‘¢T wish you to give this letter to Norah for her mistress,” said 
Harold. ‘ Take it at once.” . 

He did not antic’ ate a reply to it, but still, the possibility of 
receiving one was t}. » motive of his haste. 

«* Do you know w’ at Norah says, sir?” 

** No, Tom.” 

«* And you will not be angry if I tell you?” 

‘* Net in the least.’’ 

‘¢ Why, then, Master Harold,” exclaimed the lad, ‘she declares 
you have been too parcipitate /—that’s her very word; and that 
a young, handsome gentleman like you ought not to take No for an 
answer till it has been repated.” 

«‘It has been repeated,”’ mentally ejaculated the lover. 

‘‘More!’’ continued the speaker; ‘‘she says she is sure that her 
young lady loves you; but that you have had an enemy.” 

‘«*An enemy!’ repeated our hero; ‘‘why, I never made one in 
my life.” 

“IT told her it was impossible,” observed Tom; ‘“ but she only 
answered me by repeating that it was true, and that you ought not 
to quit England so soon.” 

*‘ Mere idle gossip,”’ thought Harold. 

‘‘ Take my letter, Tom,’’ he added, speaking aloud. 
is fully made up; we start to-morrow.” 

That same day, whilst busily engaged in preparations for his 
departure, Harry Burg was surprised by a visit from William 
Franklin. The sturdy yeoman had come all the way from Alstor 
Moor to meet him. 

Harry’s first impression was that he came about the farm; and 
he experienced the painful feeling which a noble mind endures when 
unable te carry out the dictates of its gratitude. 

** Alas! my good fellow,”’ he said, ‘for your own sake I am com- 
pelled to postpone an act of justice. It is true I could place you in 
possession of Lock Farm, but cannot ensure you the possession. A 
claimant has appeared for the estate, and till the law decides ad 

‘It’s not that, squire,” interrupted Will of the Belt. “I know 
your intention to be good, and feel quite as grateful as if you had kept 
your promise ; but the fact is, I am not as comfortable as I was at 
the Moors. Dobson and Baines are continually taking the rise out 
of me about the farm. Snape, the steward, is my enemy; so for 
fear it should end badly, the Doctor thought I had better come to 
London; and a queer sort of a place it do look like,’ he added, 
with a grin. 

‘* How is the worthy Doctor?’’ isiquired the gentleman. 
he sent no message ?”’ 

The wrestler shook his head. 

“« That’s strange.”’ 

‘«T thought so at the time,”’ observed his visitor, innocently. 

** At least he might have written.” 

“Oh, he did write,’’ exclaimed the young man, thrusting his 
hand into his capacious pocket and drawing forth a letter, which be 
placed upon the table. ‘‘ Maybe he has told you all*he had to say 
in that.” 

Harry smiled, as he broke the seal, at the narveté of Will, who, 
with the strength and frame of a giant, had all the simplicity of a 
child. 

The missive ran thus: 

‘““My dear Mr. Henry Burg—I am happy te inform you that 
every attempt which has hitherto been made by your steward and 
the agents of the son, real or pretended, of Marmaduke Burg, to 
incite the miners to take possession of the Hall in the name of the 
latter, has failed. I am still seneschal of Burg Hall, and shall con- 
tinue to watch pver your interests. 

*‘In your last communication you state that it is your intention 
to travel through Spain. Should you visit Burgos, call at the college 
of the English Benedictines, and ask for Father Cyprian; he can, I 
have no doubt, give you very important intelligence respecting your 
uncle, Marmaduke. 

“IT send this by William Franklin, in the hope that you may be 
induced to take him with you as a servant. The poor fellow is 
wretched here—in fact, I can scarcely answer for his safety if he 
remains, the feud between him and the Dobson party has risen to 
such a height. 

‘Pray do not neglect the hint respecting Burgos and Father 
Cyprian.” 

** And so, Will,” said Harry, as soon as he had finished reading 
the letter, ** you wish to travel ?” 

The yeoman twisted and turned his hat in his hand several times 
before he made gnswer. 

‘If you please, squire,’ he said at last, ‘‘ Doctor thought, as 
you were goin’ to foreign parts, a true heart and a toughish arm 
might be useful. Of cc :rse I don’t wish to be a burthen on you,” 
he added. ‘‘I beant: me up to London wi’out a few pounds in 
pocket.”’ 

** My good frien: .”’ replied Harry, ‘* you could not have afforded 
me a greater pleasure than in the offer to accompany me. We start 
to-morrow.”’ 

«I be quite ready,”’ exclaimed Will of the Belt. “I dare say, 
squire Harry,” he continued, ‘ you will find I a little awkward at 
first; I beant used to sarvice, but I be willin’ to learn.” 

** We shall have no quarrels on that score,” observed the gentle- 
man, who really felt pleased with the prospect of such an addition 
to the party; ‘‘ and Mr. Tracy, | am convinced, will be delighted 
with the arrangement,”’ he added. 


inquired his messenger. 


** My mind 
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“ Has 


I do feel a queer sort of sensation in leaving Norah; she may re- 
main true to me, or she may not; but serves me right,” he added, 
‘Thad no business to fall in love till I knew what your honor in- 
tended to do.” 

**T do not think you need fear your rival,’’ observed the former. 

** The big footman!”’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘ Nota bit. I challenged 
him to fight it out last night in the servants’ hall at the General’s, 
and he wouldn’t; so I gave him a good thrashing, and made an end 
of it. Norah has too much spirit to like a coward. But he is 
not the only fellow,’’ he added, ‘‘ who stands six feet and has bushy 
whiskers. For my part I can’t imagine what the girls can see in 
them.” 

“Nor I,” said his master. 

Had the speakers been a few years older, perhaps they might 
have thought differently ; but at the present time the cheeks of both 
of them were perfectly innocent of those hirsute appendages which 
are supposed to exercise such influence over the female heart. 

The parting between Sir Mordaunt Tracy and his nephew was a 
painful one; it was not till the final moment of separation came 
that each felt how dear he was to the other, how closely years of 
kindness and indulgence had knit their hearts, how strong were the 
ties which the daily intercourse of years had knit. 

‘* Write to me,” said the old man, wringing his hand; ‘ write fre- 
quently ; it is all I ask—at least for the present. But when change 
of scene has obliterated the trace of sorrow, and your mind has once 
more recovered its healthy tone, think of the home which ceases to 
be home without you.” 

Harold promised; and embracing his venerable benefactor, rela- 
tive and friend, bade him hastily adieu, to hide the emotion which 
he well knew would increase his uncle’s sorrow. 

That same night the travellers slept at Dover, and the following 
day landed in France. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


My plots fall short, like darts which rash hands throw 
With an ill aim; and have too far to go. 
Nor can I long discoveries prevent: 

I deal too much among the innocent.—Sm Ronert Hawarp. 
Tne same day on which the travellers took their departure from 
England, Sir John Sellem gave a dinner to a very select few of his 
friends, at his private residence in Bloomsbury square. 

The party consisted of Messrs. Wigget and Tye, his confidential 
lawyers ; Albert Mortimer ; Snape, the steward, who had run up to 
town expressly fcr the occasion; the man whom we introduced to 
our readers, in the preceding number, as Jasper Crouch, but who 
now called himself Captain Helsman; and a tall, thin, half-caste- 
looking fellow, about twenty-three, or, at most, twenty-five years of 
age, whose cold, snake-like, gray eyes, straight black hair, strongly 
cheekbones and sallow complexion, an- 
nounced, even more decidedly than his lounging gait and drawling 
manner of speaking, a native of that part of America commonly 
known as a ’cute Down-easter. 

‘Lhe personage thus described was no other than the claimant of 
the Burg Hall estate—the pretended cousin of our friend Harry. 

Mr. Wigget, or, as he was fainiliarly called by his acquaintances, 
the Wasp, was a very active little man, with small, kctn black eyes, 
great volubility of speech, and a still greater amount of cunning. 
In manners as well as appearance he presented a striking contrast 
to his partner, Tye, a tall and exceedingly grave-looking personage, 
who rarely spoke in the presence of Wigget, unless to add the 
weight of his opinion to that of the head of the firm, whom he 
never presumed to disagree with. 

The female clients all placed the most boundless confidence in 
Mr. Tye. He was always so nicely dressed; there was something 
so staid and genteel in his white neck-tie; and his voice soft and 
sweet as oil and honey—it would have been positively shameful to 
doubt the integrity of such a perfect gentleman. 

By the profession their practice was looked upon as sharp, by the 
world it was considered respectable, which was all they cared for. 
It was the world they lived by. 

There was one peculiar feature in the conspiracy, for such it un- 
doubtedly was, against the fortune of Harry Burg. The confeder- 
ates in their intercourse with each other, their consultations and 
reports, spoke as if acting with the most perfect integrity and pro- 
found conviction of the justice of the claims of the pretended heir, 
who had given his bond to the lawyers for a large sum, to be paid 
only in event of success, and bound himself by an agreement regu- 
larly drawn up to the banker to sell him the estate as soon as it 
came into his possession, for about half its real value. 

What the baronet’s arrangements with Albert Mortimer and 
Captain Helsman were, it is not necessary at the present moment 
to enter into. 

After the cloth had been removed, and the servants withdrawn, 
their host rose from his chair, and filling his glass, begged to pro- 
pose the health of his esteemed friend Mr. Brandon Burg, and suc- 
cess to his attempt to establish his rights. 

It was drunk with enthusiasm, 

* Plunder,” whispered Wigget in the ear of his partner, as he 
tossed off his wine. 

Tye nodded approval of the sentiment. 

“Mr. Brandon Burg’s health and his rights,” repeated Albert 
Mortimer, with a smile: “whether they lead him to Sidney, the 
hulks, or Burg Hall,’’ he mentally added. 

The drinking of the toast was followed by the usual pause, made 
with the intention of giving the party honored time for collecting 
his words; but which, in nine cases out of ten, ad is to his embar- 
rassment. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the American, after squirting the saliva with 
wonderful dexterity between his teeth several times on the banker’s 
polished steel grate, ‘I rise to reciprocate with intense enthusiasm 
the compliment so handsomely paid me by the enlightened Britishers 
assembled at this honorable table.”’ 


compressed lips, high 


Pr 


‘* Hear, hear! 

** From the age of ten I never had a prejudice——”’ 

“Or a principle,” thought the lawyer. 

** But looked upon human nater—niggers excepted—as brothers 
and sisters of one great family.’’ 

‘« Hear hear,” uttered Captain Helsman. 

**I came over to the old country,” continued the speaker, warm- 
ing with his subject, “‘ with a pretty considerable amount of philan- 
thropy, and ditto dollars to match, to study that obstinate ‘alligator, 
John Bull, in his own waters—and tarnation troubled I found them. 
The pig-headed critter, I puspicaciously discovered, lived in a con- 





The very next day the speaker and Harold, accompanied by 
Franklin and Tom, who had not yet recovered the pain of his 
parting intervit w with the pretty Norah, started from London. As 
they quitted the mansion of the baronet in St. James’s Square, his 
master, who saw the struggle which the poor lad endured, whispered 
in his ear— 

** It is not too late.”’ 

“Too late! 

** To remain.” 

** Yes, it is, Master Harold,” replied the faithful lad; “it’s true, 


lor what, squire ?”” demanded the groom. 





stant rile, putinaciously lashing them with his tail, or, in language 


| less mythologically hyperbolical, the press—to prevent the clear 


stream of American intelligence from dissipating the awful ignor- 
ance he delights in respecting the greatest and finest country on the 
face of the airth.”’ 

Ilere the banker gave a dry cough. 

“T repeat, ” Brandon, with increased 


gentlemen!” exclaimed 


vehemence, and at the same time striking his clenched fist upon the 
table, ‘1 came prepared to treat eve ry native of the old country as 
to breakfast with him, to dine with him; in short, to live 


But although I left a 


a friend ; 
with him, in consanguineous reciprocity. 








hundred cards, at least, for the most distinguished men in London, 
not a Britisher responded to me.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you had not been introduced to them,” quietly observed 
Albert Mortimer. 

‘* Introduced to them!” repeated the injured Yankee, in a tone of 
contempt. ‘I disdain such obsolete conventionalities. Was I not 
an American and a brother ?” 

‘‘What ingratitude!’”’ ejaculated the captain. 
forgive them.”’ 

“‘I have forgiven them,” replied the orator, in a tone of great 
magnanimity; ‘and if I touch on the brutal inhospitality and 
intensely disgusting want of civilization of your bigoted, ignorant 
countrymen, I do so delicately, gentlemen, not to disturb the 
harmonious accordance existing between us.” 

** And very handsome too!” cried Wigget. 
American for modesty.” 

** Or tact,” added Tye. 

Here the two partners quietly winked at each other. 

“I trust 1 possess a compendious quantum of both articles,” 
observed their client, with great dignity ; ‘“‘ and as for my rights, I 
know how to defend them. I am a true American; a regular 
snorter—tough as hickory, spry as an alligator; and I pledge 
myself never to abandon them as long as there’s a dollar to strike 
for, or a jury of Britishers to be enlightened. My faith is in the 
ascendancy of the spangled banner,”’ he added, “ and the eloquence 
of a tarnation good revolver.” 

The “ Hear, hear” of the guests partially drowned the last word, 
as the speaker, with a air of intense satisfaction, resumed his seat, 
looking far less bilious than when he rose from it. 

“ Have you gone through Mr. Brandon’s case ?” blandly inquired 
Sir John Sellem, addressing himself to the senior partner of the 
legal firm. 

‘« Most carefully,” replied Wigget. 

«« And the proofs—the letters ?’’ demanded Snape. 

‘*Most satisfactory—that is, some of them; but, of course, we 
are not bound to produce anything upon the trial extraneous to the 
question.”’ 

‘* Most satisfactory,” echoed the sententious Mr. Tye. 

‘‘ Not a doubt remains on my mind,” continued his partner, “ of 
the justice of his claims.” 

‘‘T should think not,” ejaculated the Yankee. 

‘‘ The defendant had declared his intention,” resumed the lawyer, 
‘‘of acting in the most honorable manner, requiring only the mora/ 
proofs—which we are quite prepared to give him—of his cousin’s 
identity, to surrender the estate; but I fear an unlucky affair which 
took place a night or two since in the Haymarket has changed his 
determination.” 

Here he proceeded to relate the quarrel, and the bullying attempt 
to force Harry into a duel, which our readers are already acquainted 
with. 

It was generally blamed, not for its immorality, but impolicy. 

‘‘ Do you believe the usurping villain was such a fool ?”? demanded 
Brandon. “I don’t. Soft sawder!—tried it too often myself not 
to detect it. . Nothing like barrels to a rifle.” 

‘* Wrong, my dear sir, quite wrong,” interrupted Albert Mortimer. 
“Harry Burg is just the kind of man to commit the incomprehen- 
sible folly of resigning the fortune he deems another has a better 
claim to. You have lost a point in the game by your imprudence. 
For the future you must be guided by your advisers.” 

‘* Must!” repeated the former, fiercely. 

‘«* Must,” said the officer, with a marked emphasis on the word, 
and at the same time looking him steadily in the face. ‘I am 
sure Mr. Burg comprehends the word. Men of honor,’’ he added, 
‘*who advocate his interests cannot run the risk of compromising 
their reputation by these transatlantic tactics, which, however they 
may be countenanced in the most enlightened country on the face 
of the airth, are not understood by the benighted Britishers.” 

There was something in the tone of the speaker, and still more 
in the expression of his eye, which cowed the bully, who threw his 
legs over the arm of his chair, muttering something about not 
wishing to rile his friends. 

As Snape, Helsman, and the banker all joined in blaming the 
attempt, Mr. Brandon sulkily promised that for the future his move- 
ments should be entirely guided by them. 

‘*I can’t bear that conceited chap,’’ he observed, as he wished 
the latter good night; ‘I ain’t a nigger to he dictated to.” 

‘« Certainly,” replied the baronet. 

‘* Who is he?” 

«‘ The best shot in the army,” said Sir John. 
ally—dangerous as an enemy.” 

“Ts he one in?” 

‘‘ A most important one,” answered the gentleman, impressively. 
‘* Should he withdraw, the affair is at anend. I should consider it 
hopeless.” 

The Yankee took his leave. 

Albert and the lawyers shortly afterwards took their departure, 
leaving their host with Snape and the captain. 

The necessity for dissimulation was at an end: the worthy two 
had known each other long enough to speak plainly. 

*« Brandon is a fellow with more bluster than courage,’’ observed 
Helsman, lighting his cigar; ‘‘and I am glad Mortimer read him 
alesson. [ trust he will have sense enough to profit bit.” 

The baronet shrugged his shoulders. 

** You have made a bad choice, Sir John,” said the steward. 

**T had no choice,” replied the banker, bitterly. ‘‘ He is the only 
man in the circle of my acquaintance possessing the requisites for 
our projects. Antecedents unknown, indisputably an American-+ 
the country Marmaduke fled to—a- scheming adventurer, who has 
everything to gain and no reputation to lose. After all,” he con- 
tinued, slowly, “‘his idea of removing Harry Burg was not a bad 
one; it was the marner he set about it.’’ 

*«T cannot see the advantage !’’ exclaimed Snape. 

“What not of his succeeding to the estate as heir-at-law ?”’ 
demanded Mortimer. 

A new light broke in upon his companions, who perceived at last 
that this would have simplified matters exceedingly. 

** But then he has quitted England,” muttered Helsman, throwing 
himself back in his chair and watching the eddies of smoke from 
his cigar, as they rose gracefully to the ceiling. 

‘** But is Paris so far distant ?’’ inquired the banker, in an under 
tone. 

The question was a very simple one; but it startled his hearers 
who regarded each other for some minutes in silence. 

‘*Hark ye, Sir John,” said the steward, who was the first to 
speak; ‘we are all friends here, and can depend upon each other. 
The law is both tedious and uncertain. Something ought to be 
done.”’ 

** That’s my opinion,” replied the baronet, drawing a deep breath. 

** And mine,”’ slowly repeated the captain. 

** But I can’t speak their infernal lingo myself,’ continued Snape, 
‘“‘or I would take a trip over. Besides, I am known, and my pre- 
sence is necessary in England.” 

** And mine too,” added the gaoler of poor Emma and Nancy. 

** You, my dear Helsman, might be dispensed with,’’ observed Sir 
John Sellem; “and now I think of it, I require a confidential friend 


But you must 


*‘Nothing like an 


‘Invaluable as an 
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in Paris for a week or two, to carry out certain operations connected 
with the Stock Exchange. The Carlists, it appears, are now mak- 
ing a stand in the Basque provinces.” 

*¢Pshaw! you are so timid.” ; 

“Fact, I assure you,” said the banker; ‘my intelligence is 
reliable. Spanish funds must fall. A certain illustrious personage 
is going out—”’ 

Louis Phil—~” 

‘*Hush! no names. Would you like the trip?” 

‘Not the slightest objection,” replied the captain, in a careless 
tone, “ provided it were well paid; and, as you say, my presence 
can be dispensed with. Bet may be reliedon. There is only one 
way to that shrivelled thing she calls her heart—gold ; but that 
neither of the birds in the-cage yonder are possessed of. I will 
call upon you in the morning,” he added, “in the City, and we will 
talk the matter over guietly.’’ 

«Better settle it at once,” interrupted Snape, who of all the 
enemies of Harry Burg was the one who most ardently desired his 
destruction. He had ascertained, too, from inquiries cautiously 
made that William Franklin accompanied him ; and, cordially hat- 
ing as well as fearing them both, he naturally urged the carrying 
out of the scheme which promised him immunity for the past, and 
the future enjoyment of his ill-acquired wealth, to say nothing of 
the satisfaction of his personal feeling of vengeance. 

‘I have heard that such things are easily managed in France,” 
he observed. ‘‘They might be removed from our path without 
suspicions.” 

‘‘ They!’ repeated Helsman, in a tone of surprise. ‘* What pos- 
sible advantage can we derive from the death of his companion, Sir 
Harold Tracy ?” 

‘IT was not thinking of him,” replied the steward. 

‘‘ There is a private account Snape has with a fellow called Will of 
the Belt,”’ observed Sir John Sellem, with a smile; ‘‘ and he wishes 
you to settle .t for him.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t mind a couple of hundreds to hear that he was 
dead,” exclaimed the ruffian. 

‘* Have you insured his life ?’? demanded the Captai x. 

No.” 

‘* He wishes to insure his own neck,” said the banker. ‘It is 
an old story, and, as I frequently tell him, there can be no danger 
now; but our friend here is inclined to be nervous. He courted,” 
he continued, ‘the daughter of one of the oldest tenants on the 
Burg Hall estate; but the girl had the unpardonable bad taste to 
prefer another, and, what was more galling, to marry him. The 
young man we were speaking of is her son.” 

«* And the father ?” 

‘*Was found dead,” said the narrator—‘‘ murdered, some people 
were foolish enough to say.” 

‘* Murdered !” repeated Helsman, fixing his eyes upon the stew- 
ard, who appeared to be anything but at his ease whilst the story 
was being related. 

‘*The body was found near the old shaft—wasn’t it, Snape ?” 

‘T believe so, Sir John,” muttered the steward. 

‘* His skull beaten in,” added the banker. 

The old man shuddered. 

‘*And what is more singular,’”’ said the speaker, ‘‘ it occurred 
about the same time that Marmaduke Burg fled the country; and 
now you know the whole affair.” 

‘* And can enter into our friend’s feelings,’ observed the Captain. 
‘* Two hundred pounds,” he repeated, musingly, “is not much, but 
for an old acquaintance——”’ 

There was a silent shaking of the hands, and the compact was 
sealed. 

Not to disgust our readers by entering into details which can 
only serve to lower their estimate of humanity, we shall conclude 
by stating that the advantages to be secured to the assassin out of 
the plunder of the Burg Hall estate were coolly discussed, arranged, 
and agreed to before that prudent personage pledged himself to un- 
dertake the crime his confederates demanded at his hands. 

The important point once settled, they referred to it no more. 
To use a mercantile phrase, the baronet looked upon his account 
with Harry Burg as good as closed. 

**Do you return to Charlton to-night ?” inquired the banker. 

His accomplice nodded in the affirmative. 

‘* You think all is safe there ?”’ added the former. 

‘Perfectly safe.” 

‘*And I am not suspected ?” 

‘* Not in the slightest,” exclaimed the Captain. ‘‘ The best of the 
joke is, the girls menace me with the vengeance.of their friend, the 
good and benevolent Sir John Sellem. How the father of lies,” he 
added, ‘‘ must smile at their simplicity.” 

‘*It may be a mask,” observed the banker, suspiciously. 

“I tell you no!” repeated Helsman, somewhat impatiently. 
‘*Mask!”’ he repeated, in a tone of contempt. ‘I should like to 
see the mask that would blind me; through which I could not dis- 
cern the real visage,” he added, in a tone of confidence. 

His companions mentally smiled: each probably flattered himself 
with the idea of having successfully veiled some phase of character 
or mainspring of action from the speaker. But they were mis- 
taken; he had read them both. If Nancy had deceived him, it was 
that, in expressing her conviction of Sir John Sellem’s benevolence, 
and the indignation he would feel on hearing of the outrage offered 
to her friend, she had given utterance to the truthful expression of 
her thought. 

She believed what she said. It was Emma who suspected the 
banker’s villainy. 

It was not without reason that Captain Helsman had counted on 
the safe keeping of his prisoners, for the woman Bet was devoted to 
his interests by the strongest of all ties—fear. The windows of 
the house, too, were not only secured so as to prevent all communi- 
cation either from within or from without, but a strong oaken door 
separated the staircase which led to their chamber from the rest of 
the mansion, which, as our readers are aware, was isolated by the 
surrounding park, which was still extensive, although considerable 
portions of it had been detached and brought under cultivation. 

The key of the above-mentioned door was invariably kept either 
by the jailer or his housekeeper, who unlocked it only to admit the 
boy Kelf when he carried provisions to the captives, or a supply of 
fuel and other necessaries, when they locked it after him, and await- 
ed his return. 

Sometimes the idiot was allowed to remain more than hour in 
the chamber before they called on him to descend. 

At the sound of their voice the gleam of intelligence which the 
kind words and gentle sympathy of Emma and Nancy had called 
to his features would give place to an expression of terror, and he 
hastily quitted the room—not, however, without casting a lingering, 
grateful look behind him. 

Of the two captives so unjustifiably detained, the poor seamstress 
felt, perhaps, the loss of liberty most keenly ; it had suddenly broken 
the one golden thread which had lately twined itself in the dull web 
of her hitherto solitary existence; and yet, to do her justice, she 
sorrowed more on Kit’s account than on her own. To those who 
reflect, there is little to surprise them in this, for there is a generous 
abnegation in a true-hearted woman’s love to which man, in his sel- 
fishness, is, generally speaking, a stranger. 


“ He will quit the path on which he has so lately eutered, Miss 

Cheerly,” she repeatedly observed—“ turn from the temple with his 

foot upon the threshold.” a , 

« Not so,” Emma would feply, consolingly. ‘It is not in afflic- 

tion that the heart abandons the only real consolation left it. An 

angel’s influence will guide him still.” ; 

“‘ What angel?” demanded Nancy, not exactly comprehending 

her. 

“‘ The angel of memory,” said her friend. ‘ There are few of us 

but have felt its influence. How often has the resollection of 

the mother’s lesson, the mother’s prayer, turned the wavering soul 

from crime, softened the hardest nature, called tears from the 

living rock. You believe in Kit’s love to you,” she added, ‘do 

you not ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

** And his confidence in you ?” 

‘‘ He will never doubt me,” answered the poor girl, with modest 

confidence. 

‘‘ That confidence and love, then,” continued the orphan, “ will 

keep him in the path where he alone can hope to find you.” 

“Of course, you must know better than I do,” observed her 

fellow-prisoner, hoping, though only partially convinced by the ar- 

guments of Miss Cheerly, that the latter might be right. “* I should 

not despond so much,” she added, looking round the room, “if I 

saw the least hope of escape from here. I wonder how long they 

mean to detain us.” 

‘There is hope,” whispered Emma—“ the boy.” 

“ Kelf.’’ 

“« His very simplicity will assist us,” continued the speaker, who 

had maturely considered her plan of operation. ‘Our first diffi- 

culty,’’ she added, ‘will be to procure writing materials—those 

once obtained, the rest is easy.” 

“<I see it all!” exclaimed Nancy, joyfully. ‘ You will get Kelf 

to post a letter to Sir John Sellem. The boy will risk anything for 
ou.” 

: ‘« Not to him,” interrupted the orphan, shuddering involuntarily 

at the name of her persecutor, of whose baseness and hypocrisy she 

now felt perfectly convinced ; for it was evident that he had robbed 

her, and contrived her abduction to conceal the crime; ‘‘ but to a 

truer, nobler friend.”’ 

‘*To whom ?” demanded the seamstress, wonderingly. 

«To the only one left us—Kit Corling,”’ answered Emma. ‘ But 
we must proceed cautiously, for we are in the hands of cunning ad- 
versaries, and, I fear, most unscrupulous ones. We will ask for 
needlework to employ our time.” 

** And then ?” 

*‘ Once let the woman of the house discover how skilful we are, 
and it will not be long before she feels anxious to profit by it. The 
evil-minded are seldom exempt from vanity,” added Miss Cheerly. 

There was a profound truth in the last observation, for experience 
proves that one vice rarely possesses the heart entirely. 

Betsey Amos—or, as she was more frequently called, Bet—the 
captain’s housekeeper, and tlie only servant, besides the idiot, who 
resided in the house, was one of those personages who enter on a 
eareer of crime without dreaming of it or intending it. 

Like many others she had deluded herself with the idea of going 
so far and no farther. But nothing is so entrancing as vice; its 
first steps are slow and hesitating ; the succeeding ones increase in 
rapid arithmetical progression, till at last they hurry its bewildered 
victim headlong to destruction’s brink, all power of controlment 
lost. 

It was not long before Bet discovered this fearful truth ; but the 
lesson came too Jate. Having once placed herself in the power of 
her unprincipled employer, she no longer dared hesitate to obey any 
commands he might choose to give her. 

From being his instrument she became his slave. 

In person the housekeeper was tall, and, though hard-featured, 
was not without a certain mark of respectability, as far as appear- 
ance was concerned. She had been rained by a stern master in the 
art of deception—and the pupil proved worthy of her instructor. 

The woman was seated in the little sitting-room where she passed 
most of her solitary hours, when the captain returned. The request 
for needlework had that day been made by the prisoners for the first 
time; and she was busily occupied in looking over her dresses, in 
order that their industry might be made useful to herself. 

‘Put your rags by, Bet,’’ said her master, ‘‘ and listen to me.” 

She silently obeyed him. 

‘*T start for Paris in the morning.” 

«Indeed, sir,”” was the reply, but unaccompanied by the slightest 
expression either of surprise or satisfaction. Probably she felt neither 
one nor the other. 

‘I must leave the girls entirely ander your charge,” continued 
Helsman. ‘‘ You know the importance of preventing their escape ?”’ 

** Perfectly.” 

‘‘ Or of permitting any communication with their friends.” 

** Have they any friends ?”’ inquired Bet. ‘‘ If they have, to judge 
from appearances, they must be poor enough. Friends!” she re- 
peated, ‘ they are still better off than I am.” 

“Friends or not, there are meddling fools in the world who 
would gladly interfere in their behalf. Has anything passed in my 
absence ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, sir,—that is, next to gothing. They find the time 
hang heavily on their hands, and naturally enough, so I was just 
looking out some needlework to occupy them.” 

“ At their request,” inquired the master of the house. 

*« At their request, sir.” 

The captain reflected for a few minutes. 

‘* You should have consulted me first,”’ he said. 

‘I intended to do so, sir, before giving them any.” 

‘I can understand their plan,’’ observed the rus¢ man of the 
world; ‘‘they think to ingratiate themselves into your favor by 
making themselves useful.” 

The woman smiled grimly. 

‘* With any other it might succeed,”’ continued the captain, ‘‘ but 
I can depend upon you, can I not, Bet—eh ?” 

The question was put in a half bantering, half confident tone. 

The housekeeper, who during the above conversation had an- 
swered his questions with an impassibility which, to one unac- 
quainted with her character, might have been mistaken for indif- 
ference, raised her dark eyes for an instant, and looked him re- 
proachfully in the face. 

“You know you can,” she replied. 

“* I do know it,”’ repeated Helsman, “‘ and I am glad that you feel 
the necessity of acting up to my instructions. It would be unpleasant 
after so many years’ service to find myself deceived. The law too 
is so merciless, even more so than I am,” he added. 

Bet shook her head as if she doubted that assertion. 

“TI tell you that it is,” said her tyrant ;—*‘ it would hang you; 
and stern as I am, I could not do that.” 

“Not with your own hands, Captain Helsman,’’ answered the 
woman, calmly. ‘‘ You are too much of the fine gentleman for that. 
If by this discourse you think to add to the fear I entertain of you, it 
is impossible. If you have some fresh crime to propose to me, it is 





unnecessary. I dare not disobey you.” 


“Why, Bet,” exclaimed the well-bred ruffian, with a sneer,‘*‘ you 
are becoming a logician.” 

“TI am what you have made me,” was the reply. 
«Listen to me, then,” said her master. ‘‘ You will supply the 
girls with needlework, since they desire it; it will keep them out 
of mischief, if anything can perform such a miracle with their sex. 
You must gradually appear to be moved to pity their hard lot. 
Once gain their confidence and you may baffle all their plots to 
escape.” 

**T understand you.” 
“‘Should a moment of danger arrive, should you feel that they 
are baffling you,”’ he continued, at the same time drawing from his 
pocket a very small phial, filled with a dark, chocolate-colored li- 
quid, ‘a few drops of this mixed with their food will end the diffi- 
culty. Still I do not wish it to be employed unnecessarily.” 
The woman took the poison without the slightest hesitation er 
emotion, and placed it in her bosom. 

‘«Is Jem still to wait upon them ?” she inquired. 
“Occasionally. Miss Cheerly has more shrewdness than you 
imagine, and it might excite her suspicions were you to be too 
frequent in your visits to her chamber, at first. You have your in- 
structions,” he added; ‘‘see they are executed with your usual 
intelligence and firmness, if we are to remain friends.” 
Helsman prcopounced the last words in that significant tone which 
gave them all the force of a threat, and quitted the room to prepare 
everything for his departure in the morning. 

As he disappeared, Bet scowled gloomily after him. 
‘‘ Will the chain never break ?”’ she murmured. ‘ Wil it never 
break ?” 







































































(To be continued.) 





There is a fuel famine in the West, and people find it impos- 
sible to get fuel to keep comfortably warm, and this is the case 
more or less in towns and cities absolutely situated upon coal 
mines the most extensive in the world. It seems that the rail- 
road companies have allowed themselves to become the instru- 
ments of heartless speculators. 








RECENT RESEARCHES IN BABYLONIA. 


Tuosr who have witnessed only the labors of devoted antiqua- 
ries in some pleasant spot of Europe will be able to form but a 
poor idea of the difficulties attending researches in the Baby- 
lonian plains. Even in Assyria, the country once reached, the 
excavations were conducted with comparative ease and com- 
fort. Those ruins are contiguous to a large town, the seat of 
a Pachalic and of an English Consul—or rather of a native, 
with an English flag, which makes a slight difference. Fur- 
nished with a command-crammed firman, and, more important 
still, surrounded by people who respect it, and by peaceable 
natives who are not only willing and anxious to work, but who 
are accustomed to the peculiar labor required of them, there 
is but little danger to be apprehended, and few obstacles to 
surmount. In the plains south of Bagdad it is vastly different. 
There is nearly always some quarrel or disturbance amongst the 
different tribes inhabiting them, arising from the exactions of the 
Turkish rulers, or from the petty jealousies and ambitions df 
the Arab chiefs, which keeps the whole district in a ferment. 
The principal ruins are situated far from the towns where the 
firman would be respected and obeyed. The traveller can only 
proceed by letters of the different chiefs, obtained by presents, 
and then only when they are all in peace with each other. No 
laborers can be had except by the Madan Arabs—the wildest 
beings conceivable, with no trace of civilization except a per- 
petual squabble for money—who desert en masse immediately 
the waters rise and enable them to proceed with their cultivation, 
or become independent with the possession of a few shillings, 
and, if offended, yell out in wild uproar, .“* May God curse the 
man who works for the Feringay,’ or some equally compli- 
mentary serenade; whilst the dark-eyed, dirty daughters of 
Irak-Arebi rattle their tongues and tap their blue lipsin a shriek- 
ing accompaniment. Still they are as children in the hands of 
a tirm and considerate man. ‘The tents of the explorers have to 
be pitched in the lank bare plain far from any town whence the 
commonest necessaries of life can be procured, and several miles 
even from the river. There is nothing but desert and desolation 
on every side—not a blade of grass, no twitter of bird, rustle 
of leaf, or gushing brook ;—all is arid, parched up, sere and 
yellow, as though a curse were upon the land. But, perhaps, 
the greatest inconvenience there is the recurrence of sand-storms, 
which sometimes carries everything before them, sweeping on 
with irresistible violence the minute particles of hot, blin i 
sand, obliterating every track, obscuring every landmark, an 
realizing in its grandeur Dante's fine couplet : 

Dinanzi polverosa va superbo, 

E fa fuggir le fiere e gli pastori.* 
There is no security for even a single day against the wander- 
ing tribes of Bedoueen, and at night the long howl and wailing 
scream of countless prowling jackals form no very agreeable 
lullaby ; but, on the other hand, the stars shine there with the 
same glorious brilliancy as when they fired the old Chaldean 
shepherds, and there is an interest attached to those memorable 
spots proportionate to their utter desolation. There lived those | 
old patriarchs with their flocks and herds whom we read of in the }) 
earliest chapters of the Bible; and there, even now, may be seen | 
amongst the present inhabitants the same manners and customs 
which are recorded with them. The Arab women sit in the dust} 
at the doors of their tents and bake bread for their visitors; and 
the girls coming from the wells—straight as spears beneath their 
well-balanced water-vases—cover their faces as they pass the} 
strangers. The Arab chief rides to meet the travellers with 
salutation of peace upon his lips, welcomes them to his ten 
sends for a kid to slaughter in their honor, assists them with his) 
own right hand, honors his guests in every conceivable che 
way, and expects to be honored in return by a very costly p 
sent, and is very dissatisfied and surly if he be not so. Apa 
however, from the people and all associations, there is a : 
about the wide barren waste to which few who have lived in it can)! 
be insensible; it has its parallel only in the boundless o 
and the cloudless unfathomable sky. 

Proceeding from Bagdad southward, scarcely a mile can b 

traversed without traces of the industry of that ancient peop 
who built themselves cities upon the hills, and caused water 
run in dry places. The mounds are now covered by fragmen 
of broken pottery; and the ancient canals are dried up 
choked, though originally extending like network over the who 
country, fertilising the land, and making a garden of what 
now a rebuke, in its barrenness, to the rulers and governor 
Leaving Babylon to the west, there are no ruins of any g 
importance till we reach the entrance to the Affidj Marshes: w@ 
come there upon a series of mounds called Niffar, which Mr 
a partially explored, and whence he was obliged to 
to Bagdad, after vain attempts to penetrate further south 
Traversing these marshes, crossing the Shat-el-Abrah, and 
quently the dry bed of the Shat-el-Neel, passing the ruins 





* Onwards the dust-filled whirlwind 





And makes the savage beasts and shepherds flee, 
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Phara, which have never been explored except by Arabs in 
search of treasure, we, after seven days’ journeying from Bagdad, 
reach the most extensive p of mounds in the country. They 
are known by the name of Wurka, and are supposed by some geo- 
graphers to be the Erech of the Scriptures, and by others the 
ruins of the chief city of the province with which we have been 
familiar as “‘Ur of the Chaldees,” whence issued the great 
patriarch Abraham. Four Europeans only, all Englishmen, have 
succeeded in reaching these interesting mounds :—Messrs. Loftus, 
Churchill, Boutcher, and Lynch. They are situated 180 miles 
south of Bagdad, and about eight miles east of Euphrates. The 
ridge of earth which marks the line of the ancient wall is six or 
seven miles in circumference, and incloses three large and smaller 
mounds, and large elevated platforms, forming together one 
vast] Necropolis. In every part of the inclosure bodies have 
been found, buried one on the other to the depth in some cases 
of fifteen and twenty feet. Outside the walls to some distance 
are several small mounds, and a large one to the north of the 
ruins, called Nifageh. All are channeled by deep ravines formed 


of the winter’s rains, covered with nitrous earth, small shells, | 


drifting sand, and broken pottery. In the centre of the ruins 





mound he came upon a quantity of plaster ornaments, heaped 
incongruously together in a small chamber. They consisted of 
capitals and bases, chiefly Ionic (Sketch 3, No. 1); geometrical 

| and colored ornaments, friezes, &c. (Sketch 3, No. 4). On the 
| capital, there shown, a head is carved, wearing the large bag- 
| wig so characteristic of the glazed Wurka coffins. The various 
ornaments formed, possibly, a shrine over the coffin which was 

| discovered at the bottom of the chamber. Near this chamber, a 
| few inches below the surface of the drifting sand, several clay 
tablets of great interest were found. Though covered with cunei- 
form writing, they bear Greek seals, representing the signs of the 
Zodiac, and the names of Antiochus and Seleucus; thus bringing 
down the cuneiform writing to a much later period than had be- 
fore been even suspected by Babylonian scholars. 
The Babylonian records were either impressed on barrel 
cylinders and deposited in the angles of the building—a discovery 
due, we believe, to Mr. John Taylor, H. M. Vice-Consul at 
Busrah—on clay tablets, or else on the bricks which composed 
the structure. The inscriptions on the bricks, of which we give 
a specimen (Fig. 4) are generally of a monogrammiec character, 
and consequently much more difficult to decipher. One of the 
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there is the dry bed of a canal, which originally supplied the city 
with watcr. It issupposed to be a continuation of the Shat-el-Neel. 
It emerges from the ruins at the eastern corner, dividing itself 
into two branches—cne of which gocs towards Sinkereh; the 
other, and main branch, is lost in the desert, and has never been 
thoroughly and minutely traced. The conically-shaped mound 
siown in the centre of the sketch (Fig 1) is called Bouarieh, 
from the reed mats which lie horizontally between the bricks at 
intervals of about five fect. On each of the four sides of the 
rmaound double buttresses of baked brick were discovered by 
Mr. Loftus, and a monogrammic inscription was found there, 
bearing, according to Coloncl Rawlinson, the Royal name of 
Urukh. One of these bricks is exhibited in the Nimroud Room 
of the British Museum. Mr. Fergusson, in his recently-published 
«‘TIandbook of Architecture,’ erroneously calls this mound 
Bonarieh, losing sight of its obvious derivation. "We may as well 
correct another error into which he falls in the same work. In 
speaking of the small building, faced with terra-cotta cones 
colored and arranged in geometrical patterns, which was discovered 
by Mr. Loftus.at Wurka, he attaches it either to the Bouarieh 
mound or to the still more important mound of Wusswass, from 
both of which it is far removed and unconnected. 

The second important mound at Wurka seen in our sketch, to 
the left of the Bouarieh, is named Wusswass, after a negro who 
some years since attempted to force a passage through the solid 
mass of baked brick which compose the walls. With a perse- 
verance which only a belief in hidden treasure could have in- 
spired him with, he burrowed sixtcen feet into the wall, and then 
gave up the attempt. Had he proceeded two feet farther, he 
would have been satisfied that the chamber contained only brick 
rubbish. The Wusswass building rises from a platform of sun- 
dried bricks forty or fifty feet above the level of the plains. 
Around it are ridges and inferior mounds marking the different 
offices and courts, with an inclosure wall embracing all. These 
are all ravined and strewed with debris, which has doubtless fallen 
from the ma‘n building. Whether this latter was a temple or 
palace it is now impossible to determine. The front faces the 


1— VIEW OF WURKA. 


most laborious and successful investigators of the Babylonian 
writing is Sir H. Rawlinson, whose long residence at Bagdad 
facilitated his studies. As human ingenuity constructed out of 
the simple cuneiform these more complicated monogrammic 
inscriptions, it must also be able eventually to disentangle and 
decipher it. Each 
of these Baby- 
lonian ruins is 
celebrated for 
something pecu- 
liar to itself—Tel 
Sifr for its copper 
implements, Sin- 
kereh for its tab- 
lets, El Mughyer 
for cylinders and 
a peculiar mode 
of burial, Phara 
for its gems and 
small cut cylin- 
ders, and Wurka 
for its coffins. 
They are gene- 
rally formed of 
clay, and covered 
with a green 
glaze. The whole 
of the seven-mile inclosure is more or less packed with coffins or 
vaults of different kinds. It is impossible to calculate the num- 
ber there interred. It is sufficient, however, to convince us that 
the, bodies must have.been brought from afar to this district, even 
as the Persians at the present day carry their dead to the sacred 
shrines of Ali and Hossein at Meshid and Kerbelah. With nearly 
all these bodies were deposited some small articles— glass bottles 
of most beautiful form and quality, beads, and in a few cases geld 
ornaments. Figure 5 represents a pair of earrings found there. 
They differ but slightly from similar modern trinkets. Figure 6 
shows a small clay figure frequently found in these vaults. 
With nearly every skeleton two small water-vases were found 
(Sketch 3, No. 2). At the Mughyer the bodies were doubled up 
on their sides, laid on small platforms of carth, and covered by 
what we can liken to nothing else but large dish-covers. Under 
each of these coverings two water-vases were placed, and an 
earthern plate with dates—the stones of which still remained 
when the bodies were discovered. In some few cases, here and 
also at Wurka, a thin gold mask was found on the face of the 
skull, which seemed to grin in mockery behind it-at the vain 














FIG. 3.—CLAY VASES AND PLASTER 
ORNAMENTS, 


the third a lion is swallowingaman. But, 
curious of all the discoveries made by Mr. 
Loftus at Sinkereh was a tablet bearing a 
list of square roots. It was deciphered by 
Col. Rawlinson, who from it established the 
additional fact that the Babylonians calcu- 
lated by sixties in- 
stead of employing 
as we do the cen- 
tesimal notation. 
Whilst _ reflecting 
on this fact, it is as 
well to remember 
that sixty is the 
most divisible mem- 
ber. It admits of 
eleven div'sions, 
whilst the number 
100 will allow of only eight. The great 
mound at Sinkereh is enclosed by an oval 
wall, and yielded two important cylinders, 
which identified the city. The inscription 
records the building of the temple at 
Larcha, Ellasar of Gen. xiv, 1; Tarazra of the Greeks; sacred 
to the sun, and bearing the Hamite name of that divinity. 





FIG. 5.—EAR-RINGS, 





FIG. 6.—CL.Y 
FIGURE. 





CFREH (FROM WUAKA.) 


The above is an outline of some of the most important inves- 
tigations of the ruins of Babylonia, to which we may add the 
thorough examination of the Birs-Nimroud and its identification 
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FIG. 8.—TABLET IN A CLAY ENVELOPE. INSCRIBED CLAY LUMP 
by Col. Rawlinson, as a temple erected to the seven spheres at- 
Barzib (Borsippa.) We believe that only three specimens of 


sculpture have been found in the Babylonian ruins—the lion 








FIG. 9.—CLAY TABLET. 


attempt thus made to preserve the features from decay. 
Standing on the mounds of Wurka, and looking eastwards, we 
see the ruins of Sinkereh quivering in the mirage (Fig. 7.) 


discovered by Rich in the Kasr at Babylon; a figure of a man 
found by Mr. Loftus, at Tel Jidr; and a bas-relief at Wurka. 
But sculpture must never be expected from those alluvial plains. 





FIG. 2.—PORTION OF WUSSWASS, WURKA. 


uth-west, and is about 175 fect long. The entrance is on the 
posite or north-east front. The wails are of burnt brick, 
d vary in width from twelve to twenty-two feet ; the lateral 
ills of each chamber are invariably the thicker, evidently to 
ist the thrust of an arched rocf, which has now fallen in, fill 
z completely all the chambers, and covering even the sloping 
\es of the mound which supports the building. The south- 
st front was coated with plaster, in some cases two and a half 
hes thick. It remains in fragments, after the lapse of 2,500 
is, as firm as ever. The architectural arrangement is shown 
Fig. 2, which is a sketch of a portion of this building. The 
en half-columns, surmounted by a stepped recess, with chan- 
a on each side, are repeated seven times along the front. 
ginally it was all covered with plaster. Oux sketch shows the 
rture made by the negro above alluded to. No color was 
nd on any of the plaster, nor was there even space for the 
geous representations which have been described by the Greek 
orians as covering the Babylonian buildings. It was at first 
bted whether this structure was of so early an age as the 
ylonian ; but the fact was discovered by the subsequent dis- 
sry, by M. Place at Khorsabad, and by Mr. Loftus at Nim- 
1, of buildings of unquestioned antiquity precisely similar in 
r architectural features. For further particulars of this build- 
we refer our readers to a report by Mr. Boutcher sent to the 
rrian Excavation Fund, and to the plans and drawings which 
mpanied it. 
n asmall mound opposite the Wusswass a fragment of low 
was uncovered by Mr. Loftus, composed entirely of earthen 
3 (Sketch 3, No. 3). They were laid horizontally, with the 
tures outward, and looked like 2 honeycomb. On another 





They are about fifteen miles distant, and consist of three mounds, 
called respectively the Great Mound; the Red Mound, from the 
color of the carth with which it is built; and the Camel Mound, 
from the resemblance of its outline to that animal. The space 
between these mounds is occupied by tombs, which have yielded 
many interesting articles. Figure 8 shows an inscribed clay 
tablet, encased in a wrapper, also inscribed. Many similarly en- 
veloped tablets were found at Sinkereh, and since Mr. Loftus 
discovered them, the Assyrian tablets are found to possess the 
same peculiarity. ‘The example engraved, and many othcrs, are 
now deposited in the British Museum. Besides the cuneiform 
impressed writing, there is on this tablet a raised inscription form- 
ed by pressing engraved agate cylinders on the clay when moist. 
This is observable also on the clay-lump engraved by the side of 
the envelope tablet. Two small holes are visible on each side, 
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FIG. 4.—MONOGRAMMIC CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION. 
































possibly for the string which affixed it to some public document. 
The three sketches, Figs. 9, 10 and 11, represent three tablets, 
found also in the tombsat Sinkereh. Each is about four inches 
long. In the first a man is shown attacking a lion with a kind 
of hatchet; and a bull, which the lion has doubtless killed, is 
stretched beneath him. On the second two men are boxing in 
true British style, whilst a woman is playing cymbals (?) On 





FIG. 10.—CLAY TABLET. 


The information gleaned from the clay tablets is not less intcrest- 
ing, and we congratulate the public upon the possession in the 
British Museum of such valuable records. 





FIG. 11.—cLaY TABLET. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CADEMY OF MUSIC.—FOURTEENTH STREET.— 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
Nights of performance, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 
SIGNORINA TERESA PARODI, : 
Mime. De Wilhorst, Signorina Amalia Strakosch, Mdme. D’Ormy. Signori 
Tiberini, Arnoldi, Bernardi, Barilli, Morino. 
Under the direction of 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





A] IBLO’S GARDEN, BROADWAY, ABOVE PRINCE ST.— 
N ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 

The Pyne and Harrison Opera Troupe will give during the season all of 
their beautiful gems. On Friday, January 23d, and Saturday, January 24th, 


Opera of the 
MOUNTAIN SYLPH. 

Doors open at half-past six o’clock; performance commencing at seven and 
a half o’clock. 

Admission, Fifty Cents. 

Orchestra Arm Chairs, $1. 

All seats not sold during the day will be 

in the evening. 


Secured Seats, Twenty-Five Cents extra. 
Private Boxes, $5. ’ 
thrown open without reservation 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near Houston STREET. 
MISS LAURA KEENE, SOLE LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS. 
This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the season. An attractive 
entertainment every night. 

Friday, January 23d—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

Saturday, January 24th—Miss Keene’s Benefit, 
SECOND LO 


E 
” YOUNG BACCHUS. 
On Monday, January 26th, AN ORIGINAL AMERICAN COMEDY. 





OWERY THEATRE, Lesszz & Manacer, Mr. BrovGHaM. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN BROUGHAM, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. DAVENPORT, and all 
the great Company. 

Friday, January 23d—Mr. Dunn’s Benefit. CHARITY’S LOVE—POCAHON- 
TAS—JACKETS OF BLUE. 

Saturday, January 24th—MERCHANT OF VENICE—LOVE AND MURDER— 
JACKETS OF BLUE. 

Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 Cents; Boxes, 25 Cents; Pit and Gallery, 
1214 Cents; Private Boxes, $5. A 

Doors open at seven; to commence at half-past seven. 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—W1t11aM Strvart, Soiz Lessee. 


The old favorites together again: 
Mr. LESTER, Mr. WALCOT, 
Supported by the universal favorite, 
Mrs. HOEY. 
On Friday, 234 of Jan., and Saturday 24th, Miss MATILDA HERON will 
appear in her great part of 
** CAMILLE.” 


Boxes and Parquetie, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 


Mr. DYOTT. 


ee THEATRE.—E. A. Marsuart, Sore Lessee. 





A grand combination of 
TRAGEDY, 
with the celebrated American Tragedian, Mr. E. FORREST, 
FRIDAY, 23d Jan. - - - - - - - MACBETH. 
SATURDAY, 24th Jan. - - : - - FIDELIO. 
with the GERMAN OPERATIC TROUPE. 
Boxes anl Parquette, 59 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 
Private Boxes, $5 and $6. 


A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE! 
We have in the hands of our best artists a Four Page Engraving 
representing 

GENERAL WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON STONY POINT. 
This picture, which will be in many respects the finest thing of 
the kind ever produced in this country, is from a design by I. 
McNevin, Esq., who is at present engaged in illustrating Irving’s 
Life of Washington, for Putnam, and Griswold’s Life of Wash- 
ington, for George Virtue and Co., of London; the subject being 
selected by the distinguished artist as affording the finest oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling battle sketch of any incident of the Revo- 
lution. The moment selected is when the “ Mad Anthony,” 
struck down by a musket ball, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded, ordered his aids to carry him into the assaulted works 
at the head of his storming column. The Americans are seen 
pressing on from both sides of the British works, the veteran 
troops of England instinctively rallying, but to be borne down 
and conquered by the irresistible spirit of American bravery. 
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THE ARCTIC SHIP RESOLUTE. 


Tue London News and the London Illustrated Times have 
devoted a liberal space in their pages to illustrations connected 
with the reception of the arctic ship Resolute by Victoria, in 
behalf of the British nation. By referring to our own files, it will 
be seen, that on the arrival of the Resolute at New London, we 
gave several engravings representing the ship as it appeared when 
Capt. Buddington took possession of it; as she appeared when 
coming into New London Harbor; as she appeared when leaving 
the Thames on her voyage in search of Sir John Franklin, and 
also, representations of many things of interest found in the cabins 
of the ship; with portraits of Capt. Buddington and Capt. 
Kellet. We also gave a graphic detail of the voyage made by the 
vessel on her way to the United States, taken from Capt. Bud- 
dington’s own lips, and we feel a commendable degree of pride 
when we say, that subsequent publications in London have not 
equalled our “original announcements” of the history of the 
Resolute, either in the written narratives or in the labors of the 
artists’ pencil—so much for American enterprise. 




















THE customary ball and banquet in aid of the Printers’ Library 
did not take place as usual on the anniversary of Franklin's 
birth-day. A lecture on printers and printing will be delivered 
at the Clinton Hail, by Dr. Prime, and a ball will be held at the 
City Assembly Rooms on the 16th of February—both in aid of 
the said institution. 


THE WEATHER. 


Tue storm on Sunday last, which was one of the most dismal 
and terrific that ever visited these “temperate regions,’’ has 
served to give material for much reading matter in the columns 
of the press, and verily, the soberest details are well calculated 
to strike terror to the stoutest heart. The-result, now the mist 
has cleared away, is found to be atotal derangement of gas fix- 
tures, water works frozen, railroads buried beneath avalanches of 
snow, the ferries almost useless, the mails stopped, the telegraph 
wires down, places of amusement shut up, business of all kinds 
almost totally suspended, wrecks of ships lining our “inhospitable 
coasts,’’ ruin and suffering everywhere. Last year we thought 
matters and things in the cold way were bad enough, but all our 
experience of ‘last season” serves but as a preface to the terrors 
of the present time. Are we gradually moving towards the north 
pole, or is it true that Dr. Kane, the ship Resolute, and Capt. 
Hartstein, have piloted the icy kings of the north out of their 
true latitudes, to revel each succeeding winter more and more 
iucontinently in our midst. The thing is becoming an alarming 
evil; our houses, our business, our means of locomotion, our 
warming “ fixings,” our facilities for obtaining light and water, 
our guards on the sea-coast, are all inadequate to meet the un- 
expected demand—we find ourselves in a latitude not calculated 
upon by our “ oldest inhabitants,” out of joint, and miserable. 
Is it possible, as some have supposed, that a gradual change is 
taking place in the seasons, and that the “great globe itself” 
is sort of twisting out ofits integrity, with the ultimate intention 
of turning Greenland into a summer watering-place, and Elsing- 
nor a retreat for invalids who would escape the winter’s blast? 
Possibly this may be the case. Fossil elephants exist in 
the arctic regions; perhaps when living they found a genial 
climate, an umbrageous palm, an ambitious cocoanut tree, just 
where now the Esquimaux burrow in the snow, and swallow 
walrusiat. The “cold term” of January, 1857, has filled us 
with alarming speculations: are we, in fact, unconsciously, ex- 
cept in its annual effects, moving en masse toward the north star? 
Are we to become the people who live at the north pole ? 








DISCOVERY OF ''THE RUINS OF THE TOWER OF 
BABEL. 

Ir would seem almost incredible, and yet a happy consumma- 
tion, that the enterprise of such men as Belzoni, Botta and 
Layard, and their followers in exploring the East, should be re- 
warded with the discovery of the most interesting building in 
the world, the veritable Tower of Babel itself. That such a 
thing is possible is shown by the untombing of the ruins of 
Babylon and Nineveh; and why, then, should not the “ Titanic 
structure whose base was laid in the earth yet soaked with the 
waters of the flood, and whose summit was designed to pierce 
the very heavens! And why not discovered? Nineveh has 
yielded up its secrets after a burial of long centuries. Babylon, 
once the glory of the Chaldean’s excellency, has opened her 
gates again, if not to her Persian besiegers, at least to the living 
generation, of all races, and in her cylinder-books offers her his- 
tory to the world’s inspection. What remained for discovery in 
the wreck and ruin of the old world but Babel, that mighty 
tower which was designed to pierce the skies and defy a second 
deluge! If it seems too much for belief, what should be thought 
incredible, when Nineveh and Babylon are brought back to the 
land of the living by a sort of resurrection, and their monuments 
of art are travelling through the nations to amaze and delight 
mankind? Besides, there is a providence to be traced in these 
discoveries. They serve not only to arouse but to instruct; they 
not only gratify the curiosity, but establish beyond all doubt and 
controversy the veracity and inspiration of the Sacred Records. 
The light of pure Christianity begins to beam upon the early 
seats of the human race: it is meet that it should be met by the 
light of the remotest antiquity.” 

It would seem that Mr. Place; American Consul at Beirut, 
wearied with the monotonous wonders of Nineveh, determined 
on a trip of exploration of the surrounding country, and soon 
reached the village of Arbela, so famous in history for the de- 
cisive battle fought near it by Darius and Alexander, and whichs 
is only a few days’ journey from Mosul. In the vicinity of Ar- 
bela, Mr. Place discovered what he believed to be nothing more 
or less than the veritable remains of the tower of Babel—the 
wonder of wonders, and the grandest spectacle which the eyes 
of man can contemplate in this age of the world. This proud 
tower, which was built in defiance of Heaven, and aimed to 
pierce the very skies, has lost, in the course of ages its cloud- 
reaching elevation. Six of its eight stories have fallen and crum- 
bled into dust; but the two which remain are so high that they 
may be seen for fifty or sixty miles around. The base of the 
tower is quadrangular, and each side about six hundred feet 
long. The tower is made of bricks of the purest clay, and of a 
white color, which is a little shaded with a yellow tint. Under 
a clear sun, and as a whole, this ancient monument of human 
skill and daring presents a fine blending of colors which sets the 

ainter’s pallet at defiance. Before being baked, the bricks had 

m covered with characters, traced with the accuracy of the 
hand of a writing master. Near the top of the letters the straight 
strokes were adorned with flourishes resembling the heads of 
nails. AJl was neat, regular and severe; and, indeed, those who 
saw these specimens of ancient calligraphy affirm that the fathers 
of the human race wrote a better hand than their children. 

Another curious fact arrested the attention of the exploring 

. The sacred record runs thus: “And it came to pass as 
they journeyed from the East that they found a plain in the 
valley of Shinar, and they dwelt there. And they said one to 
another—Go to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly; 
and they had brick for stone, (or instead of stone,) and s/ime had 
they for mortar.” Modern sceptics may ask: Where could 
these builders ebtain all this bitumen? for a vast quantity must 
have been demanded to meet the wants of so many trowels. It 
is a singular coincidence that Mr. Place discovered a fountain at 
a small distance from the tower, whose waters flow in such 
abundance as almost to form a river. The stream forces its way 
into a river in the vicinity, did not the people hasten to stop it 
by setting the bituminous flood on fire, when they tranquilly 
wait till the fire is extinguished for the want of aliment. Thus 


the old fountain still pours out inexhaustible quantities of 
bitumen, or slime, which supplied these old builders in their vast 


enterprise. Bitumen also adds to the durability of bricks, as 
well as firmly consolidates them in masonry. Among the inter- 
esting discoveries of Mr. Place were certain inscriptions on fillets 
of gold, silver and copper, and also upon a metal now unknown, 
and which has somewhat of the appearance of ivory. 

The position of the battle field of Arbela and the plain of 
Shinar may be learned if our readers will look upon the 
map and survey the country between Mosul on the Tigris, 
and Lake Van, south-east of Mount Ararat. It was very 
natural that the sons of Noah, descending from Ararat, should 
commence their agricultural labors in the fertile and well 
watered plain of Shinar, lying to the east, where in terrible 
remembrance of the flood they vainly and impiously attempted a 
work which should protect them from the recurrence of the 
disaster. The promised future information we are to have from 
this interesting country will be looked for with intense interest. 
Every fact not only adds to the laudable gratification of inquiry, 
but Religion itself is interested in the exploration. 








Tue Revolutionary Claims bill we are sorry to see was lost in the 
Senate by a single vote. It was materially prejudiced by the 
presence of a hungry set of agents who infested the galleries daily 
during the discussion, and were ready to pounce on the claimants 
if the bill had passed. 








Tux course pursued by the Supreme Court of California, in repu- 
diating her debt, will, we are credibly informed, defeat all 
appropriations for that State in Congress, until it adopt some 
means for payment of the debt. This is as it should be. 








We learn from an exchange that “the Boston Liberator com- 
mences its 28th volume with new type. Mr. Garrison says that 
the number of its subscribers is no greater than it was twenty 
years ago; its receipts during the last year have diminished, and 
its number of subscribers reduced.’’ From these facts some of 
our contemporaries are disposed to argue the decline of abolition- 
ism ; this may be true when applied to the ultra doctrines of that 
school. We must not, however, forget that eight years ago, 
when Gov. Seward first took his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, there were but too members of that body who avowed 
any kind of sympathy with the political sentiments he was known 
to represent. Next winter there will be in that body twenty 
Senators, acting openly and steadily with the Free Soil party. 
It is not easy to believe, in the face of such results, that the cause 
of hostility to the extension of slavery has made no progress. 
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Minnesota A State.—On the 14th January, Mr. Grow, M.C. 
from the Committee on Territories, reported as follows : 

‘A bill to authorize the people of the Territory of Minnesota to 
form a Constitution and State Government, preparatory to their 
= into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
ota . 








We understand that Captain Hartstein declined the liberal offer: 
of the British Government to send him and his fellow officers. 
home in the Retribution, after full consultation with Mr. Dallas.. 
It was represented that the good feeling of the Government was: 
fully appreciated by the Government and people of the United! 
States, and that no such expensive formality was needed in fur- 
ther illustration of it. In accordance with this decision, Captaim 
Hartstein took passage in the Washington, and arrived here om 
Tuesday, the 20th instant. 








“The Hermitage,” the residence of Gen. Jackson, has been 
bought by the State of Tennessee, and will be presented to the 
Government of the United States, provided the General Govern- 
ment will establish therein a branch of the Military Academy, 
now located at West Point. 








A Curtostry.—Some gentlemen recently exploring in the 
neighborhood of Chewalca lime quarries, Ala., found a rock of 
some hundred tons weight so nicely balanced that it could be 
moved by the hand of a child, though no practical force could be 
imagined which would throw it from its base. Its motion was 
about six inches of space. Similar “ rocking stones” are found 
in almost any part of the world where rocks abound. 








The London Star of Dec. 16 says, “The Yankees are eminently 
a practical people ; they do not dream of quarrelling among them- 
selves or with us; and no people do a generous act more grace- 
fully. When Ireland was in misery,.the American people sent 
to that then unhappy land something more than sympathy.” 
The Star might have added, that when we find any stray English 
ships, such as the Resolute for instance, our hardy seamen bring 
them into port, clesn them up and send them home as good as 
new, for all of which the Queen, in the exuberance of her feelings, 
exclaims, ‘‘ I thank you, sir.” 








COMPLIMENT TO AMERICAN ART. 


Wurtz Mr. Delane, editor of the London Times, was in New’ 
York city, he visited the gallery of Mr. Brady, the distinguished’ 
daguerreotypist, and sat for his picture. Since Mr. Delane’s return 
to London the “ Thunderer” has favored the accomplished artist 
with the following letter, which we cut from the New York. 
Herald of January the 16th. 

Tue Times Orrice, Dec. 26, 1856. 
My Dear Mr. Brapy: 

Pray accept my very cordial thanks for the beautiful portiait you’ 
have been good ——— to send me. 

Nothing so perfect has ever been seen on this side of the Atlantic, 
and it has excited a very lively interest, not only among my friends, 
who value it as a likeness, but among professional men and photo- 
graphic artists, who regard it only as an admirable specimen of their 
art 


For myself, it will be always one of the most agreeable souvenirs: 
of a most pleasant and instructive journey. 
Yours ever faithfully, JOHN J. DELANE. 
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INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


A QUEEN-BEE lays from 10,000 to 30,000 eggs in a year. 

Ir is estimated that no less than 200 different species of caterpillars feed 
upon the eak. 

Tug slower the growth of the oak, the more durable is the wood. 

Durine a favorable season, 100,000 mackerel are brought to Billingsgate 
every week. 

— beetles, dragon-flies, gnats, spiders, &e., have minute animalcule 
upon their bodies. 

Tue roe ofa small perch, only half a pound in weight, has been found te 
contain 280,000 eggs. 

In England an acre of ground yields 444 Ibs. of barley per day—1,600 Ibs. 
perannum. Of wheat 33¢ lbs. per day—1250 lbs. per annum. 

Honey was used instead of sugar until the 15th century; and beverages were 
made of it, called mead, metheglin, pigment, and moret. 

Many spiders form balls of silk to enclose their eggs. Trials have been made 
to manufacture silk goods from these, but without success. 

Grains of wheat, in different countries, yield from 6, 10, 16, and even 30, for 
1. Barley yields from 50 to 120 for 1. Wheat germinates in one day, barley 
n seven. 

SILK-worMs are subject to a very fatal disease, which arises from the growth 
of a minute vegetable of the fungus-tribe, nearly resembling the common 
mould, within their bodies. 

Tue larva of the silk-worm weighs, when hatched, about 1-100th of a grain; 
previously to its first metamorphosis it increases 95 grains, or 9,500 times its 
original weight. ‘ 

In 1455, spinning, throwing, and weaving silk, were practised in London by 
a company of women, called silk-women. About 25 years later men began to 
engage in the silk manufacture. 

Tae sting of a bee consists of two long darts, adhering longitudinally, and 
strongly protected by one principal sheath. Iu stinging, the sheath is first 
inseried, then the two darts protrude, and make a further puncture. Each 
dart has nine or ten barbs at the point. 

Carp, perch, or roach, produce from 30,000 to 200,000 young; a herring from 
20,000 to 36,000; a mackerel from 400,000 to 500,000; and a cod betweeen 
8,000,000 to 4,000,000. Comparatively few of the young reach maturity, being 
devoured by other fish, &c., shortly after hatching. 

A LARGE oak stands in the m‘dst of a glade in Hainhault Forest, in Essex, 
(Eng.,) and has been known through many centuries by the name of ‘ Fair- 
lop.’’ Its stem is. thirty-six feet in circumference. It once had eleven vast 
branches, beneath the shade of which, overspreading an area of 300 feet in 
circuit, an annual fair was held on the 2nd of each July; and no booth was 
allowed to be erected beyond the reach of its branches. 





DOMESTIC HINTS. 


A sooTY chimney costs many a beef-steak. 

One candle well snuffed will give ag much light as two with neglected wicks 

‘THe breath may blow out a candle"; but an extinguisher will prevent a fire. 

To encourage children to drink beer and spirits is to establish a nursery of 
érunkards. 

VentILAte bed-rooms night and day, by a sheet of perforated zine substi- 
tuted for a pane of glass. 

See that nothing is thrown away which might have helped to nourish your 
own family, or a poorer one. 

Never let waste vegetables, bones, &c., accumulate in an ash-pit near to 
the house; they generate poisonous gases. 

OLD shoes make good slippers; and need not be denied the blacking-brush 
because they are old in-door servants. 

Carrots should be cleaned by being brushed in water; they should never be 
scraped, which causes them to lose their flavor. 

Never throw rags away because they are dirty, nor preserve them in their 
dirty state. Clean rags may go a great way towards keeping a clean house. 

OLD coats, &c., after having been passed from father to son, may be cut into 
pieces and sewn by the children into doormats, to preserve the house 
from dirt. 

Our rainy days are not the only ones for which we should prepare. Our 
wants are a4 numerous in sunshine as in gloom : therefore frugality is an un- 
failing friend. 

Ksives should never be dipped into hot water, which injures the handles. 
They may be placed upright in the water, in a mug, by which plan the handles 
will be kept dry. 

May and June are the months when clothes-moths deposit their eggs. In 
these months, therefore, brush your woolen clothes, and sprinkle bits of 
camphor in your drawers, &c. 

ENCOURAGE your chi dren to write and draw upon the envelopes and backs of 
old letters. By encouraging the good tendencies of children, you keep their 
bad ones in check. 

Heavy curtains hung about windows exclude the light, which is essential to 
health. Fear not to let in the sun’s rays: and temporarily cover articles 
likely to fade in the sun. 

Never let the anticipation of a coming pleasure cause you to waste present 
momeuts. Many lose half their lives by neglecting the present in regrets for 
the past, or vain anticipations for the future. 

Keep the doctor from your doors as long as you can: but when disease 
a) pears, don’t trifle with it, but send for the doctor, and pay respect to his 
advice. Disease is soon shaken, by physic well taken. 

Gorta-Percwa clothes-lines are stronger, and much more durable, than 
common cord. They can, moreover, be cleaned; and are not affected by wet. 
Whiwn the clothes-line is done with, a little hot water will convert the material 
into a soap-bowl. 





THE FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE. 
LEECHES. 


Common as leeches are now, few persons have any notion of the 
distance from which they are brought for our use. Our own country fur- 
nishes at present few, if any, medicinal leeches. Formerly they were imported 
from France, but now many are brought from Syria, and, as they are very 
deticate creatures, vast numbers of them are often lost in a rough passage 
across the sea. 

Leeches should be kept in a cool place, in a stone or glass jar, filled with 
river water, and tied over with coarse muslin to prevent their escape, though 
it allows them air. The water should be changed only when it begins to get 
foul, as too frequent disturbing destroys them. They are also sometimes found 
dead after storms. 

There is often a great deal of trouble in getting leeches to fix. The part on 
which they are to be applied should be carefully cleared of perspiration, and 
wiped with a cool moist cloth. so as to leave it damp. If they do not take 
readily, the part may be moistened with a little sugar and water, or milk. 
But if this does not answer, the skin may be gently scratched with a needle 
poiat till the blood comes, and then they will take. If it be wished to put 
the leeches as near as possible on one spot, the best plan is to put them all in 
the deep part of a small pill-box, or in a small wine glass, which is to be 
turned down on the part. If you wish them to spread over a large surface, as 
upon on of the lim»s or the stomach, they must be put on singly and by 
hand, which is often very tedious and tiresome work. They should then be 
held tightly by the tail, wrapped in a piece of wet rag, o that they may be 
less inconvenienced by the heat of the hand; and if the leech do not soon fix, 
it is best to put it again into the water to cool itself, and atter applying others, 
to try it again. It is always best to have m re leeches than the number 
directed, in case some will not bite. 

When the proper number have been applied, they should be left quite alone, 
or they ar apt to unfix, and, wandering about, are of no further use. When 
they have sucked their fill they generally drop off, and should then be put ina 
plate with a litle salt, which quickly makes them throw up the blood; and, as 
soon as they have emptied themselves, they should be put into plenty of fresh 
cold water, so that they may get free from the salt, for if left in it, or if 
too much be put on them, they contract violently, and die almost immedi: tely. 

After the leeches have come off, the bleeding from the wounds is to be en- 
couraged, by first quickly sponging off whatever clotted blood there may be, 
and then covering the part with a warm bread and water poultice, which must 
be changed every half hour, so long as it may be thought necessary to keep up 
the bleeding. This is much better than leaving the surface exposed, and 
mopping with a warm sponge, which is very fatiguing to the patient, besid s 
exposing him to the danger of taking cold. 

One disadvantage in the use of leeches is the great uncertainty, as to 
whether too much blood is obtained by them. Getting too little blood, how- 
ever, is a matter of very triflin comsequence, in comparivon with getting 
too much, for instances have occurred in which leech-bites have con- 
tinued bleeding for days in grown-up persons as well as children, bringing 
them into a very dangerous condition; nay, there is no want of well authenti 
cated cases of death caused by bleeding leech-bites, and that, too, in the 
course of twenty-four hours. The cause of this serious business ix sometimes 
a peculiar constitution, in which the blood will not clot with sufficient firm 
ness to stop the bleeding; or it may be some little artery has been wounded by 
the bite in such a way that it cannot be stopped by a clot of blood. 

If, then, a leech-bite continue bleeding tor some hours, and the person, 
more especially if an infant, begins to be very faint, and the countenance and 
lips pallid and cold, like marble, no time must be lost in stopping the bleeding. 

This is done by pressure with the finger; but, if that fail, by applying 
caustic, or by running a moderate-sized darning needle into the skin on one 
side of the bite, and bringing its point well out on the other side. The whole 
wound is thus lifted up, and a piece of silk or strong thread is then to be 

wound round and round the bite, unde the two ends of the needle. This will 
raise it up like @ small spot, and generally stops the bleeding very effectually. 
In four days cut the silk and draw out the needle carefully, and there the 
matter usually ends. But in the peculiar state of constitution which has been 
before noticed, sometimes even afier the removal of the needle and thread, 
the bleeding will continue. Nothing then remains, but to touch the bottom 
of the wound with a bit of thin iron wire heated white-hot, which never fails 
te stop the bleeding. Though this may seem a very horrible proceeding, it is 
not very painful if the iron be white-hot, as it destroys sensation in an instant; 
but whether it give pain or not is a matter of no consequenee, as it is the only 
sure mode of saving the patient. 


Draw upon content for the deficiencies of fortune 


OUTLINES OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
A SKETCH OF PROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURES. 


Wuy vo Certain Bopizs Burn? How very simple does the 
answer to this question seem. What answer would most children be likely to 
give? Because of their touching fire, one would say. Stop then, let us see. 
Doesn’t a lucifer match burn when you rub it, and without touching fire? 
Doesn’t the percussion cap of a gun explode when you strike it, and without 
touching fire? It is quite clear then, that al- 
though certain burnable substances will burn 
when they touch fire, others will burn without 
any such contact. 

fms tell why substances do burn, another 
may say, but I can tell when they will not burn. 
They won’t burn when water is thrown upon 
them, that’s very sure. 

Indeed? Then just regard Professor Fara- 
day’s first experiment. He takes a pointed 
wire, fixes on to its point a soft, shiny some- 
thing, very much like silver to look at, and he 
brings this something in contact with the falling 
water of a fountain ; when, strange to behold, a 
burst of flame results, the shining body, which 
is potassium, and the water both take fire. (Fig. 1.) P 

Well, now, is it not quite clear, that at least one body willeven burn on 
coming into contact with water? At this point let us pause. Is it not evi- 
dent that you do not know why it is that certain substances, combustibles, 
burnables as I will term them, in themselves, take fire? How are you to know? 
How dees the philosopher know? How do we all know? Simply by trying 
experiments ; and remember that whatever in ghemistry has once occurred, 
will always, under the same circumstances, occur again ; be sure of that. 
Potassium will always burn when you touch it with water, as I touched it just 
now. Lucifer matches well made, will always inflame when rubbed under 
similar circumstances, with equal force. Percussion-caps will always exploue 
if, being equally good, they be struck with equal force. ; 

This way of getting knowledge by trying experiments, and seeing in what 
they end, is called the practice of inductive philosophy—what cen be more 
natural than such a plan of proceeding? What more natural? do we not all 
follow it, almost unknown to ourselves ; old and young, are we not all induc- 
tive philosophers? What boy purchases a top without liking to try it before- 
hand, whether it will spin or not ; or a kite, without liking to see whether it 
will fly ?—or what girl buys a doll; warranted to speak, without trying whether 
she will speak? However little we know it, then, we are all inductive philoso- 
phers. Under what circumstances, again to put the question, will a combus- 
tible body burn ?—what is the reason of its burning? Let us all be inductive 
philosophers, and think. 

‘«T will try one experiment upor that matter,’’ let us fancy an inter- 
locutor to say; one thing I noticed was, that the potassium, although 
touching water, also, when it burned touched the air. Suppose, then, 
1 try the experiment—I will scoop out the end of a little stick so; but 
much deeper, (Fig. 2;) and in the scooped out depression I will 
squeeze the bit of potassium; I will then take the stick and plunge 
its armed end down through a glass of water, so. (Fig. 3.) _ 

Fig. 2.,, Bravo! Ihave found out one reason, at any rate, why bodies burn— 

g- “they must be in contact with air—for the potassium now does not burn 
until it escapes from the hollow stick and floats on the water. 

This is quite true, all exclaim; of course it is, how could we 

be so stupid. Ill prove it another way 
says a young gentleman, as follows. I 
will take a short wax taper, light it, put it 
on a table and cover it with a tumbler, so 
(Fig. 4.) : 

Ah, there it goes; dim and more dim 
burns the flame, and see, now the flame 
goes out. Isn’t it quite certain that com- 
bustible bodies won’t burn without air ? 

“ Be very careful of what you consider proved,’’ remarked 
Professor Faraday ; ‘‘ this is the essence of philosop!.y.”’? Now 














Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 
it may be proved that a candle won’t burn without air, but 
it is not proved from anything we have as yet seen that all 


substances are thus limited; on the contrary. I shall now 
show an experiment which will prove that we may get 
bodies to burn without air. Into this glass I pour first some 
water, then some crystals of a salt called the chlorate of 
potash—a substance which, although soluble in water, is 
not soluble all at once. Upon this I drop some fragments of 
phosphorus; then through a small glass tube, with funnel 
mouth, I pour a little oil of vitriol. (Fig.5.) See what now 
| takes place—there is fire under water. 
a < Nor is it absolutely necessary to take this trouble to arrive 
>> “SF at our conclusion. If the firework, called a serpent, be 
ey ignited and plnnged under water, it will still continue to 
Fig. 5. burn. Indeed, this provision is necessary, not only as re- 
gards fireworks for amusement, but as applied to the more terrible applica- 
tions of war. We are none of us warriors here, we are philosophers; yet I 
shall not hesitate, remarked Professor Faraday, to illustrate my subject by 
reference to what is termed a shell or carcase fuse,—a contrivance which 
being thrust into the aperture of a bomb-slell, or a carcase (which isa variety 
of bomb-shell,) filled with slow-burning materials, ignites with the blast of 
the mortar and burns. Now it is necessary, that not only provision be made 
for the continuous burning of this carcase or bomb-shell fuse in air, but also 
that it shall not be extinguished even if it come into contact with water. 
Hence when ignited and held under water it does not go out. 

‘¢ We havé not only learned by our experiments,’”’ remarked Professor Fara- 
day, “that certain bodies can burn without air, but we also begin to see 
certain gleamings of our general truth. We shall presently see what it is in 
air that makes things burn. Because, reflect on this. Even limiting our 
remarks to the candle, which placed burning under an inverted glass soon 
went out, it cannot be correct to say that the fiame went out for want of air. 
At the period of extinction of flame there is air left, 
as can be seen. We must limit our remark, then, 
to the expression that it went out for want of fresh 
air. That would be correct. But let ys go a little 
further. Does the candle, by burning, remove any 
of the air; and what sort of air remains? Let us 
see: (Fig. 6. 








Fig. 6. 

“If I take the same wax-candle, and ign'te it, put it to stand in the middle 
of a soup-plate, containing water, invert over it a glass and allow the whole to 
stand at rest; the candle after a time goes out, and water runs into the glass, 
—thus proving that one portion of the air has been burned away. But the 
demonstration may be still better effected by employing some substance more 


combustible than a candle. Thus, if into a little tin dish I put a bit of phos 
phorus, place the dish to float upon the surface of water, ignite the phos- 
phorus by touching it with a hot wire, and then 
invert over it the glass as before, combustion will 
proceed, the phosphorus will ultimately go out, and 
the water will rise to the extent of one-fifth, or, in 
other words, one-fifth of the atmospheric air will 
have been burned away, leaving four-fifths behind, 
totally incapable of supporting combustion. (Fig. 7.) 

“It «s evident then that for substances that burn in the air, not all the air 
is capable of supporting combustion but only a portion of it; and now comes a 
curious question, what becomes of that part which is burned away? What 
becomes, for instance, of that part which the phosphorus burned away? Evi 
dently it did not escape, because the glass very carefully kept it in. What, 
then, became of it?—Why, in answer to that, you must take my word. I can- 
not demonstrate all things, I say, in the course of a rapid lecture, but must 
ask you to believe me. That portion of the air which the phosphorus burns 
away, unites with the phosporus into the solid form, and constitutes the red- 
looking solid which remains. 

‘* Here, then, we appear to have some ¢lue to the mystery. We learn that 

one portion of the air at least can be solidified—can exist in a solid; therefore, 
now we may begin to ask ourselves whether some material existing in our 
compound which we go to burn under water does not contain a portion of air 
solidified. Whether sonie material of serpents and carcase fuses does not con- 
tain the same. Let us then proceed to examine this subject. You will 
remember that in my experiment of. getting phosphorus to burn under water, 
I used chlorate of potash—perhaps you know also that nitre, or nitrate ot 
potash, is one of the ingredients of gunpowder, and consequently of serpents, 
vortfires, carcase fuses and so forth. Let us examine these two substances : 
‘irst, as regards nitre. I am going to make some touch-paper. Paper ix 
combustible we are all aware,—that is to say, if lighted it flames and burns 
away. If the flame be blown out, the remaining coal soon becomes extin 
guished; but if I moisten the paper with a solution of nitre in water, and dry 
it, then ignite it, see what a remarkable effect takes place. If I cause it to 
burst into flame it burns like any other paper, but if I blow out the flame then 
combustion still proceeds; not a flaming combustion but a combustion in 
sparks. 


Fig. 7. 


‘*If instead of nitre I make a 
solution of chlorate of potash 
and moisten another piece of 
paper in a similar way, I also 
make touch-paper. Is it not 
evident therefore that nitre and 
chlorate of potash both of them 
increase the combustibility of 
paper? 





Fig. 8. 

_ “For aught we know from the evidence before us, they may both contain 

in the solii form, that part of the air which has the power of supporting com 
bustion.’’ 

Now in order to do what Professor Faraday did (or something like it,—for we 

don’t mean to pledge ourselves to be literal copyists,) let our readers proceed 


as follows. Into a retort made of German glass without lead, or English green 
glass, but not common English white flint glass, which too easily melts,—put 
about a teaspoonful of chlorate of potash; then plunge the back of the retert 
under the mouth of a bottle previously filled with water, inverted in a wash- 
basin full of water, and tilted up in such a manner, by means of two bits of 
brick, or any other heavy substance, that the back of the retort will easily be 
under the imverted mouth of the bottle, Now apply heat to the retort, by 
means of some lighted placed upon a bre-paa, or any other con- 





Faraday used a crucible of black lead, perforated with holes; 

supplied with an iron grating firmly bound together with wire; 

@ common clay flower-pot similarly fitted up, answers perfectly 

well; but as we said before, the fire-pan will serve for the 

nonce; presently an air or gas will come over and would fill the 

bottle if collected; it is better, however, to allow the first por- 
Fig. 9. tions to escape. 

A; soon as the bottle becomes full of gas, slide under its mouth a flat plate 
of glass ; reverse the bottle and put it to stand on the table, thus. (Fig. 10.) 
“So it appears,’’? continued the lecturer, ‘‘ that we have 
actually succeeded in getting from this solid chlorate a gas or 
air—for gas is onlyfanotier name fcr air. Let us see what sort 
of air it is, and what will it do. Remember we are hunting for 
a certain something that shall enable burpable substances to 
burn. Let us try it thus: 

‘Take a long slip of wood, and having set fire to one end blow Lak 
out the flame, so that only a little ignited charcoal point shall 
remain. Plunge this glowing end into the gas, and mark how Fig. 10 
the stick bursts into flame. - 

How beautiful is this! how simple is all becoming ! how clearly do appear- 
ances uoveil themselves! From a solid body we have got out an air, a gas, 
for the terms are the same, and this gas is the same, the very same, test it as 
you will, that forms that part of the atmosphere, and enables bodies to burn. 
It is the very virtue of the air, so to speak—we won’t give it a name just yet— 
the very essence. Chlorate of potash contains much of it ; nitre contains an 
equal quantity ; therefore how easy is it to learn the reason why touch-paper 
burns so well. We may now put our knowledge together ; burnable bodies 
burn, not universally because fire is applied to them, for some burn without, 
and some, as will be shown hereafter, don’t burn even then ; but they burn 
when they are heated to a certain extent in contact with a supporter of com- 
bustion in a convenient form. That is all our experiments warrant us in say- 
ing at present ; by and by other points will be made out. Now don’t imagine 
there is only one supporter of combust.on ; there are several, but the most 
important, the grandest in its effects, the most glorious in its action, is what 
we willat present call the virtue of atmospheric air. And now one word 
more. Did we not say that bodies, before they can burn, must be heated to a 
certain extent?—and was the potassium heated by coming iato contact with 
cold water? Assuredly it was. That peint can be demonstrated, and so on 
for the rest. Friction heats the lucifer match ; percussion heats the gun-cap ; 
in every case heating in one way or another must be applied. 

One thing more must here-be remembered. Burnable bodies will not all 
burn under precisely similar circumstances. Potassium will burn if it touches 
water, but it won’t burn under water. Phosphorus and chlorate mixed, will 
burn under water —— well ; so will a firework serpent, or a carcase fuse. 
The wick of a candle and its contained oil will burn, but not the surrounding 
wax or grease, whereas a piece of camphor (try it) will burn all over. Thus 
burnable bodies have most of them different burning propensities ; and many 
which you think won’t burn at all, will burn perfectly well when their caprices 
are favored, as we shall see hereafter. All combustible or burning bodies 
have their caprices or fancies, so to speak ; not only must they be heated in 
contact with a supporter of combustion, but they must be heated under par- 
ticular circumstances. As a special illustration of this fact we cannot do 
better than conclude this sketch by describing an experiment performed by 
Professor Faraday. The experiment is ;retty, interesting and instructive ; 
moreover, it shows the exact way of making lightning as adopted in plays and 
pantomimes. Lycopodium may be called a sort of seed of a sort ef fern, and of 
this mimic lightning may be made. It burns, therefore,—burns in air, yet 
under just those circumstances alone which please itself, as we shall see. 

Put a little lycopodium flat upon a ' 
plate, and touch it with a lighted (© j 
match ; the substance will not burn Ah 
yet. Treat it thus: put it into a y 
little sieve tied to the end of a stick, ‘y 
knock the end of the stick with a 
mallet or hammer, or anything of 
that kind, so that the lycopodium 
may fill the air as a cloud. Hold 
now a lighted candle in the cloud, 
and see what takes place ; the whole 


venient support; we are not partioular about that. Professor 





— 
cloud burns with a vivid flash. Thus 

do we learn that the lycopodium, " 

though perfectly willing to burn, will Fig. 11. 


only burn when the air is mixed with {t in a particular way. Ina future 
Number we will proceed to learn something more about that distilled gas, 
which, for the present, shall still be called the virtue of atmospheric air. 








FAMILY PASTIME. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. 


Five simple letters do compose my frame; 
And what is singular, when view’d, my name 
Forwards and backwards will be tound the same, 
When I’m discovered, you will plainly see 
What the proud peer and peasant soon will be. 
2. 


Four things there are, all of a height, 
One of them crooked, the rest upright. 
Take three away, and you will find 
Exactly ten remain behind. 

But if you cut the four in twain, 
You’ll find one-half doth eight retain. 


3. 
BY THE LATE GEORGE CANNING. 


There is a word of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber, 
Now, any word you choose to take, 
By adding s you plural make, 

But if au s you add to this, 
Strange is the metamorphoses. 
Plural is plural then no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 





QUERY. 
Why are beauty and wit combined, 
Like one letter of the alphabet meditating, 
Another coming towards you—the third 
Bearing a torchlight—the fourth singing Psalms? 





CHARADES. 
1. 
My first oft makes a suit, 
My next, a suit when made, 
And in my whole, when put together, 
Full many a suit is laid. 
2. . 
My first’s a prop, my second’s a prop, and my whole is a prop. 
My first I hope you are, my second [ see you are, my whole I know you are. 
If | obtain my Jirst I shall be happy; if I gain my second, I shall be rich 
but the union of both would render me unhappy. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


What most men love, one letter take away, 
They love it still, let you say what you may; 
Another take, and you may guess, 

What most men are, who love it to exeess. 





RIDDLE. 


Of egotists I am the chief, 

My pride surpasses all belief ; 

Of science though I form a part, 

I’m never found in any art; 

I’m in the balmy breath of spring, 

In all the little birds that sing; 

And by my aid, man’s turned to main, 
‘And what was only bran is brain. 

Without me, there would be no mind, 

No life nor wisdom could we find.—M. M. W 





SELY-acTING RaiLRoap Switcu.—Dick’s self-acting switch is 
designed to be operated in all respects like the ordinary ones, with the addi- 
tional property of springing instantaneously into line when, in conseq uence of 
any misunderstanding or carelessness, a wheel approaches in the wrong direc- 
tion on the main track. The fore-wheel of the engine hits a pin and releases a 
powerful spring, which brings the track in place. his property has been 
tested by running a train at the highest possible speed across not only one, but 
all the switches in nearly a hundred miles of track, all designedly placed wrong. 
Fifteen miles of the route, over thsee of the gaping switches, was performed in~ 
seventeen minutes. 


CARDINALS.—They are properly the council of the Pope, and 
constitute the conclave or sacred college. At first they were only the princi- 
pa: priests, or incumbents ef the parishes in Rome. On this footing they 
continued till the eleventh century. They did not acquire the exclusive 
power of eleeting the Popes till a.p. 1160. They first wore the red hat te 
remind them that they ought to shed their blood, if required, for religion, 
and were declared prinees of the church by Innocent IV., 1243. Paul Il. gave 
the scarlet habit, 1464; and Urban VIIEF. the title of Eminence in 1680: some 
say in 1623.—Du Cange. ‘ 
Before you commit suicide, take an emetic. 


What tak 
be only a eouple of pig’s feet, PeSSEe ee Caperany 
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CHAPTER I. 
CLOUD AND SUNSHINE. 


** One looked like Juno, 

The other, dove-eyed, fragile and retiring, 

Appear’d the type of modesty.’’—Serap Book. 
‘*T TELL you,” said the queenly Julia Bowen, casting aside 
her bonnet with an air of recklessness, mixed with deter- 
mination, and throwing her heavy velvet cloak upon an 
ottoman, in one corner of a splendid apartment in a man- 
sion on Twenty-third street, ‘‘I tell you he must be won 
—won at any sacrifice !’’ 

Tha girl addressed was undoing her street toilet with 
perfect coolness and deliberation. She was the reverse of 
the other in appearance. Julia Bowen was a voluptuous, 
dark and imposing beauty, fully developed, and looked as 
if she was born to command either man or woman. Mary 
Schuyler was petite, girlish and fair-skinned, and seemed 
modelled for dependence and obedience. Her mild blue 
eye, veiled by the deep fringe of the drooping lids, con- 
trasted most strikingly with the imperious, glittering black 
eye of her companion. The latter expressed self-reliance 
and daring, the former diffidence and meekness. 


‘* Must be won,’’ said Mary, in a low soft tone. ‘‘ Must 
is a formidable word, Julia.’’ 
‘*For you, perhaps; for me it has no terrors. I repeat 


—he must be won.’’ 

‘Do you love him, really? I begin to fear you do.’ 
Mary, as she uttered these word odestly took a seat 
beside Julia. 

* Love him ? 

The imperious beauty started to her feet, as she scorn- 
fully geve vent to this exclamation, and then paced the 
fioor with @ hurried and uneven gait, baring her broad 
forehead with her nervous hands, and breathing like a 
high-mettled racer about to contend with a spirited ad- 
versary. 

‘* What else but love could move you so deeply ?’’ quietly 
asked Mary. She betrayed no emotion, yet a close, a very 
close observer would have seen that although her eyelids 
drooped, a glance of deep and earnest inquiry was shot 
from beneath them. 

* Would you know ?”’ asked Julia, suddenly curbing her 
vehemence, and resuming her seat; ‘‘ listen—there is but 
one ovler passion that can move us as deeply as Love, and 
that is Hate !”’ 

‘* Why should you hate him? He has never done you an 
injury. 

“He has! He has dared to pretend affection for me 
and then treat me with indifference !’’ 

‘Which,’’ remarked Mary, with a demure 
‘should be met with indifference.’’ 

‘*T have tried that plan,” said Julia, quickly, ‘‘ but it 
has proven ineffectual.’’ 


smile, 


‘Let him go. There are others that do love you. En- 
courage them.’’ 

“* Ney That man shall not live who can say that 
Julia Bowen was rejected by him. If I do not bring him 
to my feet he will have the power to say so, for I have 


manifested a preference in his favor so publicly that it has 


er! 


been the theme of gossip everywhere.”’ 

‘But you say you did not feel that preference.’’ 

‘ The world thinks I did.’’ 

Who cares for the world ?’’ exclaimed Mary, with an 

oily sigh. 
‘I do!—you do; yes, calmly as glides the current of 
L— 
Icare for nought else. 
This man—this Charles Hunter—is necessary to my happi- 
ness. J covet his wealth.’’ 

“Young Lester is devoted to you, and he is worth 
$100,000.” 


your life, you care for the world and its opinions. 
impulsive, ambitious, aye, vain! 


‘“*The principal of which he never touches,”’ said Julia, 
with scorn, 

‘* Yet, he lives like a gentleman.”’ 

‘‘ Like an elaborated machine kept in excellent order, 
rather,’’ continued the proud beauty. 

‘I’m sure you would have all the elegant necessaries 
of life, as his wife,’’ urged the modest Mary. 

‘* Necessaries !’’ cried Juli: —‘I have those now. I 
1 want gold enough to be profuse in my ex- 
I would have an abundance beyond the stan- 
dard of mere necessity. 


want more. 
penditures. 
Hunter is not only immensely 
rich, but he cares nothing fer money. He gains it with 
the utmost ease, and he values it so little that the squan- 
dering of thousands would produce no impression on him. 
I would strive, Mary, above all my associates, over whose 
shillings it would be eestacy for me to show dollars.” 

‘* As Mrs. Hunter, I readily admit you could do all this. 
Hunter is worth half a million, so men say.’’ 

** Ay ! and at the rate he is amassing funds, will soon be 
a millionaire. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the Juno-like Julia, as 
her face glowed with eager desire, “what could I not do 
with a million from whieh to replenish my exchequer !’’ 

Mary stole another glance of fire without being perceived 
at her companion, and then said : 

‘I perfectly comprehend, now, that you must win him, 
as you said, at any sacrifice.”’ 


* And you shall aid me.” 
‘Of what possible use can I be in such an affair?’ in- 
with an innocent air. 

* You can be of great use to me in it,” answered Julia 
with a majestic nod, expressive of condescension, 


terrogated Mary L 





‘* Not for my sake! fie! 
treats you with the utmost confidence because he thinks 
you are simple and unsuspicious. It shall be your task 
to worm his secrets from him—to catch the tone and 
tenor of his thoughts—to weigh his motives, estimate his 
tastes, lay bare, fer my benefit, hig desires, aspirations, 
and innermost sentiments. With this material, I think 
my skill will enable me to fashion a triumph.” 

‘One would imagine, to hear you talk, that I was a 
Richelieu, instead of an unsophisticated, unambitious girl, 
whom nobody torments with flattery, or persecutes with 
attentions,’’ remarked Mary, after reflecting an instant 
upon the above address. e 

The above is a!l of this beautiful and highly interesting 
story that will be published in our columns. We give this 
asasample. The continuation of it can be found only in 
the ‘‘ Ledger of Romance,”’ the great family weekly paper, 
for which the most popular writers in the country contri- 
bute, and which can be found at all the stores throughout 
the city and country where papersare sold. Remember to 
ask for the ‘‘ Ledger of Romance ’’ of Jan 17, and in it you 
will get the continuation of the story from where it leaves 
off here. If you can not get a copy at any news office, the 
publisher of the Ledger will mail you a copy on the receipt 
of five cents. It is mailed to subscribers at $2 00 a year, 
or two copies for $3 00. It is the handsomest and best 
family paper in the country, and is characierized bya high 
moral tone. 
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be increaged the artistic skill will not be diminished. 
partment it will be without a rival on this Continent. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


The Publisher, in order that his Paper may be placed within the 
reach of all classes of Readers, has determined to reduce the price of 
this costly and magnificent Paper to SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS! 
and this without any deterioration in its literary or artistic ability. 
This reduction commenced with No, 62, just issued, 

Subscription only Turee DoLLars ($3,00) Per Annum (for two 
volumes.) Subscribers’ copies are mailed with unvarying punc- 
tuality and regularity every Friday evening. Persons intending to 
subscribe should send their Orders at once to prevent disappoint- 
ment, as no more Copies will be printed than just sufficient to sup- 
ply the actual demand. 

With No, 52 was issued (gratis) a magnificent Engraving, 
Inches, 


OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS. 


“‘ Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more ;” 
This Picture te richly worth the price of the whole year's sub- 


scription. 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS ! 

Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, the Publisher 
mined to return to his numerous Subscribers a portion of his Profits 
in the following manner: 

Every Tenth Subscriber will have his MONEY RETURNED by the 
next mail, and the Paper will be sent GRATUITOUSLY for his Term 
of Subscription. 

Thus, in every 1,000 Subscribers, 100 will have their Money re- 
turned, and the Paper sent for Twelve Months, when they remit $3. 

Every Subscription, as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at his 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in a book kept 
by the Publisher himself. 

The Prize Numbers will be 10, 20, 30, 4%, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
in each Hundred, Persons obtaining any of these Numbers will have 
their Money returned and the Paper sent free as above. 





The 


It also con- 


In every de- 


23 by 33 


has deter- 
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— TO CLUBS : 
17 


One Copy, «-.--sseeeeeeeee Weeks, 
One do, Year, 
Two do, ..... Year, 
Or one Copy,. Years, 
Five Copies,.. Year, 
en do Year,......0¢ 





Twenty opie 1 ry: 
OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


C. SCRIBNER, 377 and 379 Broadway, New York, has just 


published, 

NEW AND ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON. ByJ.T. Heapiey. 1 vol. 8vo., with thirty- 
two wood and steel encravings. $3. An entirely different work 
from “ Washington and Generals.” 
“Tt is written 'n Mr, H’s. usual dramatic and attractive style, pre- 
senting, as it were, panoramic pictures of many of the leading 
events of Washington’s career—it will find its way into thousands 

of families and become a popular book !’’"— Boston Journal. 
SCRIBNER also publishes the following valuable and popular 











works: 

MARVELS, IK, Complete Works. 9 vols. 12mo...... meeeyy Ss 
HEADLEY’, J. T., Complete Works. 15 vols. 12mo .. 18 00 
WILLIS’S, N. P.. Complete Works. ll vol. 12mo.... 13 75 
DANA'S, k. H., Complete Works. 2 vole, 12mo... 2 50 
MORRIS, G. P., a Works, Lvol. 8V0....--00ceeecnee 5 00 
KIRKLAND'S, "Mrs. C M., Writings. 4 vols. 


ELLET’S, Mrs. E. F., Women of the Revolution. 3 vols, 12mo. 3 50 





HERBERT'S, H. W., Captains, Greek and Roman Republics 
Bola. UME... 2. seccscscccsccccccececscccssassssseseces 2 60 
MACLEOD’S, D., Life,of Walter Scott. Ivol. 12mo..... --. 100 
MITCHELL'S. Prof. 0. “M., Lectureson Astronomy. 1 vol. 12mo, 1 25 
HUDSON'S, H. N., Lectures on Shakespeare. 2 vole. 12mo 2 50 
BARRY’S, P., “Fruit Garden. lvol. (100 Cuts)........... 1 50 
WHEELER'S, "G., Homes for the People. 1 vol. (100 Cuts) 1 25 
BRACE’S, C. ne Home Life, Germany and Hungary. 2 vols 2 50 
GEORGE'S, M ra., Queens of Spain: 2vols. (Portr 7 -. 250 
VAN SANT VOORD’S, G., Lives of Chief Justices, U. 1 vol. 2 25 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By E A. and 
@. L. Duyckinck. 2 vols. Royal estave, with 600 Engrav- 
ings. In cloth $7; im half calf.......... 0. - ee eee eeeeereee 10 00 
Any of these books will be sent by mat! post paid, to any part of 
the United States, for the price of the work—remitted to pwblisher. 
The above, together with many other valuable books. Also, Theo- 
logical Works and Juvenile Books, published by me, for sale by the 
single volume, or in quantities, at a liberal discount to Booksellers 
- Agents, A Descriptive Catalogue given to any one on —_ 





He regards you asa child, and | 





- “Toe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,” AT #1 4 YEAR 
“Tur Wares-Curkk Jougna.,” AT $1 A YKAR. 
$¢.—For Taree Dotuars, a copy of all three Journals will be sent 

one year; for Two Doiuars, half a year. 

Please address 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
“ These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals - 
lished in this country.’ 


ESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED SCRAP BOOK 
FOR 1857 


A 
This is a most beautiful work, being selections from 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER FOR 185¢ 
It contains 320 pages, and about 400 engravings, illustrating the 
principal events of the past year, executed in the _ style. 
T IS THE ONLY OPPORTUNIT 
BY WHICH ONE CAN SECURE RACK ~-- 1 oF 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
AS THE PUBLISHER HAS NOT A COPY LEFT. 
We have the entire edition. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, PAPER COVER. 
On receipt of the price, we will s nd a copy post-paid, A liberal 
discount to the trade. Also just published, Vol. 4, of the 
NEW YORK JOURNAL, 
We have the entire edition of that volume. Trade supplied by 
DEXTER & BROTHER, 14 and 16 Ann street, New York. 


AMERICAN ART. 


THE aaopeet’” and PICTURE 


GEN, WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON 
STONY POINT, 


designed expressly for 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
By J. McNeviy, Esq, 


NO. 63 


of that beautiful paper. 

Periodical dealers and the public should give their orders early, in 
order to get a supply, as the large edition we print precludes our 
reprinting it, 

This picture is 23 4 33 inches, and is allowed to be the most suc- 
cessful large picture yet issued, It is well worth a year’s sub- 
scription. 

OFFIC ‘E OF FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
12 & 14 Spruce street, New Yok 





will be issued with 





NOW READY. 


ANUARY FASHIONS.—The only reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the GAZETTE OF FASHION 
Sap THE BEAU MONDE for January, 1856. No. 1, Vol. 7, con- 


tains a splendid colored Steel Plate of Four Figures, double the size 
of any fashion plate issued in this country or Euvope. Also the col- 
lowing beautiful engravings: 
2 Engravings of Head-dresses, 
do, Coiffeur, 
do, Bonnets, 
do, Promenade dresses, 
do. Morning robe. 
do, India muslin cape. 
do, Brussels net cape. 
do, Cloaks. 
do, Lace jacket. 
do, Crimson dress, 
do, Cloaka, 
do, Children’s dresses, 
do, Basque, 
do, Paletot. 
do, Infant’s robe, 
do, Children’s costumes, 
do, Full-length gentlemen’s costumes, 
do, Youth’s costume, 
do, French dresses for children. 
do, Lampshade in crochet, 
do, Anti-macassars on screen, 
do. Vandyke fringe patterns. 
do, Glass bead mats. 
do, Vandyke edgings. 
do, Lady’s jacket, 
do, Pattern for do. 
do. Pattern for a night-dress. 
do, Flounces for ladies’ evening dresses, 
do, Under-sleeve in newest styl of French embroidery, 
do. Design for co ner handkerchief 
do, Embroidered tobacco pouch, 
do, Cloth cloak stomacher, 

Music: “ Souvenir Schottische,” 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the Industria! Arts—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
Music and the Drama—Woman ; Past and Present—Plants in sleeping 
rooims—Alpine Flowers—Ease of Manne:—To restore Frozen Plants 
to Life—Coal in Olden Time—The Mind and its Education—Tales 
of the Operas—Bulgar Women—Common Things—Jolin Fos- 
ter’s Domestic Life—Female Education—Hooped Skirts—Things 
Worth Knowing—Keviews of New Books, &c. Be 

This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: cents single copics, or $3 per annum, Ladies 
sulscribing by the year will save Sixty Cents on eacls subscription, 

The January number commences a new volume, 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Journal, and one copy ot Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $8. OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
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FINE ARTS, 
GOUPIL & CO. 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New York, 
Pageants 1g8, Ol] Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 


New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF FASHION. It ia the only 
rellable authority, They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles, Can be bad at 
all Book Stores, 


IGS “AND AL 2, ARTIC LES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repesite 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hatr. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and ip a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this out, 
12 mo 23-75 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?~DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair?) Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Finid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
willgmagically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description, For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea ts unri- 
valled. Those articles are warranted the beet in the world. Sold 
4 the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
orld. altW 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 

In external inflammation there is an unnatural rush of blood 

to the part affected. The effect of the Ointment is to disperse the 

local fever. The Pills relieve the system through the bowels of all 

morbid and irritating influences. Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 

Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 244 Strand, London ; and by all 
druggists, at 25c., 62\gc., and $1 per box or pot. 





USE THE BEST. 
— AMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERA- JYLE'S 
e TUS ts acknowledged, by all who 
— try it, the purest and best article in DYLE'S 
e use, it is entirely free from the caus- 
AMES tic impurities of common saleratus, 80 potas 
Ld destructive to the digestive organs, 
pAMes while, for making Biscuit, Cake, and pes 
e all kinds of Pastry, admirably light, it 
pames excels the best baking soda, and re- P*¥Le's 
e quires less shortening to produce the 
James desired richness. Parents who regard pes 
e their children’s bealth should use no 
J AMES other. p™'s 
e 7 It is sold at all the groceries, in > = 
oJ) AMES 1, % D., and \ ®. packages, with I YLE'S 
em the name of JAMES PyYLe thereon, with- > — 
J Ames out which none is genuine. I YLE'S 
7 MANUFACTURING DEPOT 114 WAR- ” 
JAM REN STREET, New York. ’ prs 
DIETETIC SALERATUS, 
0000 


NIVEN AWAY, GIVEN AWAY. GO AND 

J SEE!—Go and see what? Why, your brother, neighbor. 
Buy a book at EVANS & CO.'s Gift Bi vokstore, No. 409 Broadway, 
New York, and receive a gift worth from 25 cent te $100. Gold 
and Silver "wate shes, sets of Cameos, Gold Lockets, Pencila, Brooches, 
Rings, Penknives, &c., given away to purchasers ‘of Books. All the 
new and popular publi ations received as » as issued. Our 
stock consists, in part, of standard, poetica storical, blographi- 
cal and miscellaneous bx »oke, together with an elegant assortment of 
pew and pocket Bibles, Prayer Books, Annuals, Albums, in various 
styles of bindings. Having bought a very large stock of new books and 
fine gold jewelry at the lowest rates for cash, we are determined te 
give our customers better bargains than can be had elsewhere. 

INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
Any one forwarding us an order for books, will receive an extra 









book and cift with every ten books sent to one address. 

Catalogues of books sent to any part of the city or country free, on 
applic ys by mail. 

RYAN & 00,, Principal store, No, 409 Broadway, New York. 60 





This remedy is to be used externally, or taken internally, forall 
pains, aches and infirmities. In a few minutes it stops the most 
torturing pains, subdues all inflammations and cures the worst cases 
of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Gout, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Toothache, 
Burns, Sprains, Strains, &c. It restores the lame, stiff-jointed, infirm 
and crippled to soundness and vigor. It is likewise a certain cure 
and preventive for Fever and Ague, Scarlet Fever, Smallpox, Croup, 
Hoarseness, Colds and Influenza. Whenever you feel any unplea- 
sant or painful symptoms, take a dose Radway’s Ready Relief, or 
apply it to the parts where the pain is located ; in a short time you 
you will enjoy ease and comfort. 

Bear in mind, there is no pain so severe but that Radway’s Ready 
Relief will stop, and no system so crippled with infirmities but that 
R. R. R. Remedies will restore to sound and vigorous health, 


RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. 


HUMORS, BAD BLOOD, Chronic Diseases, Scrofulous and Syphili- 
tic Complaints, Consumption, and other affeetions of the lungs and 
throat, Indurations and Organic Enlargements, Chronic Rheumatism, 
Glandular Swellings, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affectiona, 
Dyspepsia, Water Brash, Tic Doloreux, White Swelling, Tumors, 
Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Rickets, Bronchitis, 
Liver Complaint, Gonorrhea, and al) Eruptive Diseases, 

The moment a dose of the Resolvent is taken into the system in- 
fected with disease, the patient experiences the most delightful sen- 
sations, for new life is coursing through every vein aff tissue of the 
body, enriching and purilying the blood, and casting out all morbid, 
corrupt, and loathsome humors, 

Let those who have tried other treatments, and are still uncured, 
give the Resolvent a trial: it will cure you. 

Price one doliar per bottle. 

R. R. R.—Radway's Regulators are an improvement on all vege- 
table and purgative pills. They make those who take them feel so 
good, so cheerful and so happy; they regulate to a healthy and 
natural action the Liver, Heart, Bowels, &c. They remove from the 
system all diseased matter, and restore a healthy tone to the organs 
of the body without. Price 26 cents per bo 

BA DWAY & Co., 162 Fulton street, 
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New York. 


HALON’ 8 CHEMIC AL HAIR INVIGORA- 


TUOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 50c. and 
$1 per bottle, 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y¥., and all Drug- 
gists and Faucy Stores throughout the United States, 

600 





HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 


very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin, 1t is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 50 per box, 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Tis and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout che United States. 

00 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, ox FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c, A sure and sate 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to tue skin, It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for all inflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all Drug- 
gists and Faucy Stores throughout the United States.’ 

000 


MC 0 TT’s 
INVINCIBLE, TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 
—-— 


De the short period since they were int:0- 
duced, have become 80 great a favorite with the Public by one 
recommending them to anotier, that sales have increased to so 
great an extent that we have be en compelled to increase our foundry 
to meet the demand. The ovens are constructed on an entirely new 
principle, (recently patented,) sv as to give the greatest amount of 
heat with the smallest quantity of coal. We bave three sizes, with 
or without Water Backs. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, as per card of directions, Please call and examine 
the Range, and satisiy yoursell, 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
264 & 266 Water Street, New York, 
We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 
Vases, Mott's Patent School Fur nituve, &c, 000 
T 
662 Broadway, near Bleecker Street. 
FRAMES REGILT, 
We are constantly getting up original designs and combinations 


of ornament, including a superb design by Cox. 'T. B. THORPE, com 
posed of the Corren PLANT, in all its stages of growth. 0000 





HOMAS A. WILMURT 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 


< 7 a were ’ 

QALERAI US.—Those who want perfectly 
+ wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuiactured by 

the undersigued, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 

as we guarantee ‘it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter, 

For sale to the trade by Joun Dwieur & Co,, No, 11 Old Slip, 

12 mo 34-85 


YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 

4 FUR TUE DESTRUCTION OF INSECTs AND VEKMIN,—This 

Powder differs from all other insect banes in two essential particu- 

lars! it contains nothing poisonous to human beings or domestic 

animals, and is the only article known which immediately and inva- 

riably destroys bed-bugs, roaches, fleas, ants, moths, plant-insecis, 
mosquitoes, files, and all other insects. 

EMANUEL LYON, 424 Broadway. 


ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROUSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellics, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c. These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread célebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving « bright and beautifal cotot 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for, Ladies of discer u- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others, Price 
of each 25 cents per bottle, Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 
JUUN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 9-61 


Fe R A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’ 8 Pills, 

FORK A COUGH take Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’ # Pilte. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, 

GOUT take Ayer’s Pills, 

BRONCHITIS take A: er’s Cherry Pectoral, 

RUEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

INFLUENZA take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 

DKOPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

HKADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 

CONSUMPTION take Ayer Cherry Pectoral, 

A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Vilis, 

LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer erry Pectoral, 

LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 

AW) Druggiste sell them everywhere. 

12 mo 35-86 

















HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot ond Shoe Suan 
e No, 430 BROADWAY, New Yor«. 

Dress Boots mad to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 15. 
Stout Boots, $4. D uble-soled Water-proof, $4 60, Patent Leather 
Boots, $6. 

Mr. HUNT would especially call attention to his new style o 
Wellington Boots, coming above the knee, outside the pantaloons, 
#o well adapted to the coming season, These Boots will be made 
from a superior qualily of varnished leather, manufactured expressly 
for the purpose, and will bes«ld cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $12, 

000 








\ HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines in 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of the Amert- 
can Institute, for the best Sewing Machines, 46-87 


ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 
4 SHERWOOD, WaoLessLe MayuracTurens oF Lapies S«ints, 
of all styles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent. 
Wholesale Buyers from all parts of the country are solicited to cal} 
and examine their goods at 343 Broadway, New Ye 
The First Premium was awarded to this firm at the late Pair o 
he. American Institute. 0000 


RUITS, WIN ES, “LIQUORS AN D 
C1e@aks. 
JOHN H. BABCOCK, 
(No, 585 Broadway, opposite Niblo’s,) 

at his new and splendid establishment, is prepared to furnish house- 
keepers from his well-selected stock, euch as the finest of old Worms 
and Liquors, the freshest and choicest Facirs, fine-flavored C:oane 
and other family stores, 
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SANDWICH ISLAND CANOE, 


SANDWICH ISLAND CANOE. 


Tue time was not long ago, when the mention of the Sand- 
wich Islands suggested only savage life, and a country that could 
never come within the pale of civilization. Things, however, 
have changed, and now the people of these islands are not only 
of interest, but are properly received among the civilized and 
independent powers of the world. Our rapid settlement of the 
Pacitic coast has connected us intimately with Honolulu, and 
quite a thriving trade is carried on between this place and San 
Francisco. A very remarkable circumstance connected with the 
Sandwich Islands is the rapid decrease of the native population. 
Captain Cook estimated the number of inkabitants in his time at 
400,000 ; the latest census shows that not more than 75,000 natives 
are living. The inhabitants of these islands were remarkable, at 
the time of their discovery, for their beautiful canoes. These 
useful articles, to a people living upon a group of islands in the 
midst of the sea, were far in advance in mechanical construction 
to any other of their works, and were considered by nautical 
men, exceedingly well adapted to the purposes for which they 
were designed. The large canoe used by the natives, and given 
in our engraving, was particularly admired, and has maintained 
its place and original excellence, while almost all else pertaining 
to the original savage life has been changed and obliterated. 
These canoes are used for lengthy voyages, and are under com- 
plete control of the crew, the Sandwich Islanders having always 
been remarkably good seamen, many of whom have been for 
years and years past efficient hands on board of our whaling and 
other ships. 


RECEPTION OF HER MAJESTY ON BOARD THE 
RESOLUTE, BY CAPTAIN HARTSTEIN, U.S. N. 
“On Tuesday, the 16th of December, the Queen of Great Britain 
accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess Alice, paid a visit to the Arctic ship. 
"The Resolute, dressed in her colors, was lashed alongside of the 
royal embarkation place at Trinity Wharf, Cowes. The English 
and American flags were flying at the peak, and as soon as the 
Queen set her foot on the deck the royal standard was hoisted at 





the main. The Retri- 
bution fired a salute, the 
boats’ crews “ ¢ 
their oars, and the ship’s 
company, standing on 
the rail, received her Ma- 
jesty with three rounds 
of cheers. Captain Hart- 
stein received the royal 
party at the gangway, 
and the officers, in full 
uniform, were grou 
on each side. All the 
officers were presented 
to the Queen by Captain 
Hartstein, who then ad- 
dressed her Majesty in 
the following words: 
« Allow me to welcome 
your Majesty on board 
the Resolute, and in 
obedience to the will of 
my countrymen and of 
the President of the 
United States, to re- 
store her to you, not 
only as an evidence of a 
friendly feeling to your 
sovereignty, but as a 
token of love, admira- 
tion, and respect to your 
Majesty _— personally.” 
The Queen replied with 
a gracious smile, “I 
thank you, sir.” After 
completing the inspection of the ship, the royal party retired 
amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the spectators. Among 
the many smaller acts of courtesy which distinguished our fellow- 
countrymen in their endeavor to do honor to Queen Victoria, 
honor to the woman and mother, as well as to the Sovéreign, 
was the manufacture of a tremendous cake, which unhappily, 
from some senseless point of etiquette, the Queen did not taste. 
The cake is of colossal proportions, and made a splendid ap- 
pearance, ornamented as it was by flags national and emblemati- 
cal. This cake was placed in the state cabin on a large silver 
service, and since her Majesty could not partake of it, Captain 
Hartstein very properly resolved to bring it with him to the 
United States, as a memorial of the day when the Resolute was 
restored to England and to England’s Queen. 








Unirep States Commerce.—In a comparative view with the 
exports of 1855, the foreign commerce of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1856, it appears that there has 
been a slight falling off in the exports of the sea, owing to the 
great decrease in the shipments of sperm oil, although most of 
the other items under this heading show an increase. There is a 
falling off also in the exports of the produce of the forest, extend- 
ing nearly through the entire list, and showing a decrease from 
last year of about $2,000,000. In the products of agriculture 
the shipments of animals and animal food show but little in- 
crease, but in vegetabie food the gain from last year is enormous, 
the increase in these items amounting to nearly twenty-six mil- 
lions of dollars, or over 100 per cent.! The total exports of the 
products of agriculture for the last year, including a very large 
gain in cotton, was $218,290,649, against $145,423,789 for the 
preceding year. The remaining items present many interesting 
comparisons, but no important change from last year. The great- 
est difference is in the article of cotton, the value of the exports 
of 1856 being $88,143,844, and for 1856 being $128,351,382. 


Remepy ror CuarreD Hanps, Lips, rtc.—<As the prevailing 
cold weather has occasioned a considerable chapping of hands 
and lips among our readers of both sexes, we may be rendering 
them a service by informing them that a few applications of 
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good cider or white vine vinegar, will not only effectually heal, 


but a return of the chopnese for the entire winter. The 
application will-be more or less painful according to the sensibi- 


lity of the parts, but each successive application at short intervals 
will be less so. It should be vigorously applied until it ceases to 
pain. Should any return of soreness be felt, a single ——- 
will heal if applied immediately. The most delicate lady need 
not fear to-apply it to her more delicate lips, as it will only 
render them temporarily sore. A iree use of the above will 
render the various compounds made for the purpose unnecessary, 
and save expense. 

Origin or THE Worp Tarirr.—At the southern point of 
Spain, and running out into the Straits of Gibraltar, is a pre- 
montory, which, from its position, is admirably adapted for com- 
manding the entrance to the Mediterranean, and watching the 
exit and entrance of all ships. A fine fortress stands upon this 
promontory, called now, as it was called in the Moorish domina- 
tion, “‘ Tarifa.” It was the custom for the Moors to watch all 
merchant ships going into or coming out of the midland sea, and 
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issuing from this stronghold, to levy duties, according to a fixed 
scale, on all merchandise passing in and out. And this was 
called from the place where it was levied, “ tarifa,’”’ and from this 
comes our word tariff. 

The De Soto (La.) Columbian discourses of the license system as 
applied to Southerners: ‘‘ The election held on Saturday last, 
by order of the Town Council, to take the sense of the people in 
regard to granting license for retailing spirituous liquors, re- 
sulted in a majority of four for license. This we think a sensi- 
ble view of the matter. People wili drink, and it is but just 
that those who make money by vending the article should con- 
tribute something to the support of the government ; and if 
liquor is to be sold at all, we think the smaller the quantities 
and the higher the price the better for morality.’’ 
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